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THE MOLE AND THE_ RABBITS. 


ADAPTED FROM FLORIAN’S FABLES. 


See the Frontispiece by HI. L. Stephens. 


Most of us are aware of some of our defects, 
but who is ready to say plainly exactly what 
they are? We would rather endure real evils 
than confess that we are thus afflicted, even if 
thereby we can escape. We let our pride stand 
in the way of our relief. Just so a very near- 
sighted person will refuse to put on glasses, even 
though he loses a charming view, and a deaf per- 
son will refuse to take a seat nearer the front in 
a public assembly, but will keep his place where 
he can hear nothing, and look wise, and join in 
the applause or laughter which they fall into who 
can hear. I recollect to have been witness to a 
fact, very difficult of belief, but not the less ap- 
plicable to what has just been asserted. 

One fine moonlight evening, several rabbits 
were amusing themselves on the turf with the 
game of “ Blindman’s Buff” They played it 
just as people who are not rabbits do. It was 
not a handkerchief, however, but a pliant leaf 
that was placed over the eyes of one for a ban- 
dage, and tied under the neck. The rest scat- 
tered about, and the blindman stood in the cen- 
tre. Now the play began: the rabbits leaped 
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and danced about him, coming up softly and 
tweaking his ears or his tail, jumping out of his 
reach, as he tried to seize the offender. In vain 
he kept perfectly still, to induce confidence, and 
then made an alert spring; be never more than 
just touched the escaping rabbit. His paws were 
flung out at hap-hazard, but struck nothing ex- 
cept the air, while the rest stood laughing at him 
in rabbit fashion. At length a stupid mole who 
had heard the noise in her earthy dwelling, com- 
ing out of her hole, joined the party. You may 
imagine that, being blind, she was immediately 
caught. 

“Gentlemen,” said a rabbit, “it would not 
be fair play to blindfold our sister; we must let 
her ‘off: she has no eyes, and cannot help her- 
self.” 

“ By no means!” sharply replied the mole. 
“I am caught fairly ; put on the bandage.” 

“ Willingly, my dear: here it is; but I think 
it will be unnecessary to tie the knot tightly.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied the mole, angrily ; 
“tie it very tightly. I can see,— that is not 
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tight enough ; I can still see.” 
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WHITE AND RED. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Baptiste is at the warehouse-door, with his 
pony train, mamma,” Harry said, coming in one 
day in March. “There’s such a queer looking 
long bundle on the train, and Ma dwa ga non 
ind, and a lot of other Indians, are out there too. 
Do come and see what it is. Where’s papa?” 


“He went to Gib e nay she’s wigwam, to look 
at his frozen foot,” mamma said, laying down her 
“ Here is Georgy. He can tell us, per- 


work. 
haps.” 

Georgy ran in, holding the warehouse key in 
his hand. 

“ My father gone away,” he said, “and I open 
door for dead man.” 

“For what?” said Harry, drawing back a lit- 
tle. 
“ Very old dead man,” Georgy went on. “ He 
two grandfathers for Besh kway: three, maybe. 
Come, see me open door.” 

“What does he mean?” said Harry. “ How 
can anybody be ’most three grandfathers ? ” 

“He means that the old man was Besh kway’s 
great - grandfather, I suppose,” mamma said, 
putting on a shawl, and going out with the two 
children. “ When did he die, Georgy ?” 

“Not know — much,” Georgy replied. “Two 
— three day, maybe. Not die good way. Die 
coz he son not come home. He not have plenty 
eat, for ¢oz the woman take it away.” 

“Do you mean he starved to death?” said 
mamma. 

“That’s it,” answered Aiken, who had come 
up to them. “I'll tell you all about it, ma’am, 
in a minute. I'll stop in when I come back from 
Josance’s,” and he went on down the hill. 

The warehouse stood some distance back from 
the other government buildings, on a little rise of 
ground, almost a hill, and was used at payment 
time, as a place for the annuity goods, flour, and 
the like. In winter it was empty, save the ca- 
noes which the Indians brought and piled up 
there, to protect them from the weather. These, 
and some nets, Harry saw on one side, as the 
door opened ; but all his attention now was fixed 
on the train, where lay the dead Indian, bound 
in birch bark, a cap drawn over the face, and 
tied on his breast, a blanket, and a roll of bark. 
As he looked, the old chief stepped forward, and 
taking his own blanket from his shoulders, threw 


it over the corpse, the women at the same time 
beginning a death wail, melancholy and piercing, 
which ceased as Ma dwa ga non ind lifted the 
blanket again. Two Indians untied the cords 
which bound the body to the train, and car- 
rying it into the warehouse, laid it on a blan- 
ket in one corner. Baptiste drove swiftly away? 
the door was locked, and the Indians sat down 
in a half-circle on the snow, and lighting their 
pipes, smoked silently. Their faces were black- 
ened, and the women sat with their blankets 
drawn over their heads, and now and then broke 
into the wail for a moment. 

“Why didn’t they put him in the ground 
where the others are buried?” Harry asked, as 
they went slowly back to the house. 

“T don’t know,” mamma said, “unless because 
the ground was frozen so hard. Mr. Aiken can 
tell you.” 

“Look over toward the trading-post,” said 
Aiken, who had come up. “See that smoke? 
Well, that’s where they've got fires burning, to 
soften the ground ; by to-morrow morning they'll 
have a grave ready. They won’t keep him out 
of the ground longer’n they can help, fur yer see 
his sperrit carn’t start for the other side, till he’s 
buried.” 

“What made them put him in the ware- 
house?” said Harry. “ Why didn’t they leave 
him in his own wigwam ?” 

“ Indian dogs might ’a got at him,” said Aiken. 
“They’re fierce, sometimes. Don’t s’pose the 
daughter-in-law would a cared much, but the son 
would; an’ so Baptiste took him up here.” 

“ Who is it?” said Dr. Prescott, who had just 
come in. 

“ Nobody you ever see, I reckon,” Aiken 
went on. “He was a big warrior once. Pe 
dash ah nish ka was his name. That means, 
‘He comes in a canoe.” He'd a good row o’ 
scalps, too. He was older’n old Kah wis kin 
iky, and he’s nigh a hundred. ’Most all his rela- 
tions was dead, too; only this one son, that was 
*most too old himself to go off hunting. There 
was this woman, an’ she was pretty old too. 
There was a lot of ’em, but you see they got 
killed on the war-path, a good while ago. They 
lived down to Big Rock, nine miles away, I guess, 
an’ the son went off on his hunt, an’ lef’ the old 
man for this woman to see to. Most ginerally 
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they’re pretty good to their old people; but this 
woman always seemed to have a grudge agin 
him, sence her two sons was scalped by the 
Sioux, an’ he come home alive, an’ kep’ livin’ 
along. So, after the son’d been gone a day or 
two, maybe, she jest chops a little wood, so’s to 
say she'd left him some, an’ she gives him some 
parched corn, an’ starts off. He thought she was 
goin’ after fish or somethin’, an’ stayed contented 
enough by the fire; but when night come, an’ he 
all alone, he began to think. He couldn’t help 
himself, you see; for when he come back from 
that last war-path, one o’ his sides was cut an’ 
slashed all to pieces most, and sort of drew up, 
so twarn’t no use to him. 

“ Well, he managed to pull in a little more 
wood from outside, an’ rolled up in his blanket. 
He’d eaten the last o’ the corn, coz he thought 
she’d be along with more, an’ there he went 
without five days. Then Nee chee just hap- 
pened to go by, goin’ off on a hunt, an’ thought 
it queer there warn’t no smoke; so he looked in, 
an’ there was the old man, jest ’most gone. Nee 
chee give him corn, an’ built a fire, an’ the old 
man brightened up some, an’ told him what T’ve 
been tellin’ you; an’ then he jest died, without 


another word. The woman’s down to Cass Lake, 


an’ the son don’t know a word about it. He'd a 
died pretty soon, anyway, an’ ’twarn’t no use to 
hurry him so. They’ve hunted up the relations, 
all there is; an’ the old chief, he’ll see that they 
keep the fire burnin’.” 

“ What for?” said Harry. 

“ O, so’s to light him to the Spirit-land,” said 
Aiken; “keep him warm, too. It'll be seven 
days, you see, after he’s buried, afore his soul, 
you know, gets to the river where it goes over 
the pole ; an’ so they keep a fire burnin’, an’ put 
plenty to eat in the grave. If they didn’t, he’d 
come back, rovin’ among the lodges, an’ do all 
the harm he could. It’s all the same, whether 
they bury ‘em, or stick ’em up in the air. There’s 
got to be some sort o’ doin’s to keep ’em quiet, 
an’ I guess that’s the way mostly everywhar. I 
remember the time when they used to put most 
of ’em up on a sort of scaffold, nine or ten feet 
high, maybe, an’ let *em go to bones in the air. 
The Sioux, an’ some o’ the rest, does it now ; but 
Ojibways bury their dead, mostly.” 

“But this is a case of actual murder,” said 
Dr. Prescott. “Can nothing be done to punish 
this woman ? ” 

“ Well, no,” Aiken answered, slowly. “The 
old chief’s mad. He’s gettin’ into years himself, 
you see, an’ ain’t likely to be pleased, thinkin’ 
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there’s any chance they’ll serve him so. ”Tain’t 
likely, though; for his daughters is good kind 0’ 
women, as squaws go, an’ his son thinks a heap of 
him. He says her tongue oughter be slit; but 
she’ll stay to Cass Lake till it’s all blown over, 
an’ there won’t be a word, you'll see. They’re 
all goin’ into birch camp pretty soon, anyway, 
an’ then you'll have an easy, lonesome time, six 
weeks an’ more. Come, I'll tell ye what birch 
camp is, to save ye the bother o’ askin’,” Aiken 
went on, laughing at Harry, who was just ready 
to say, “ What’s that?” “They go to the birch 
woods first, so’s to be where bark’s handy, so’t 
they can make all the pans they want, to catch 
sap in.” 

“O, sugar time!” said Harry, delighted. 
“ Sure enough, it’s ’most sugar time. O, can’t we 
go to the camp?” 

“°Tain’t time yet,” said Aiken, “not for ’most 
a fortnight yet. My woman’ll be goin’ along 
after a while, an’ maybe then you'd all like to 
go down a day or two. It’s a pretty sight for 
them that ain’t used to Injins, an’ it’s goin’ to be 
a first-rate sugar year, I guess.” 

“You will go, won’t you?” Harry asked, 
after Aiken had gone. 

“We'll see,” was all papa said; but Harry, 
satisfied, went to work at the lesson, which was 
to have been learned an hour before. Georgy 
came down presently to say his multiplication 
table, in which, though he had been studying it a 
month, he had got no further than three times 
eight, and seemed likely to stay there. Reach- 
ing this point, and saying, as usual, —“ Three 
times eight are forty-two,” he was sent to the 
end of the room to study, and soon began a 
talk with Sogette, to which Harry listened. 

“ What was that last she told you?” he asked 
presently, as Sogette drew down her chin, and 
imitated an old woman eating. 

“ She say,” Georgy answered, “she glad old 
man dead. Old mens, old womans, not any 
good. They eat mum-num,— chew so. She kill 
her father when he get old: not hurt him any ; 
sit on his mouth, maybe.” 

“O, what an awful girl!” said Harry, really 
growing pale. “Mamma, hear what Sogette 
says, and I saw her kiss her father this morning. 
What shall we do with her ?” 

«I don’t know, indeed,” mamma answered, 
looking for a moment at Sogette, who, having 
shocked people as she intended, sat now with her 
great eyes dancing, and all ready for a scolding. 
Not a word was said then. Harry looked at 
mamma and wondered, but kept still, and Georgy 
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went on with his table. When evening came, 
Sogette seemed unwilling to go home, and hung 
about the room, tiil Mrs. Prescott had once or 
twice told her to go, and then began talking to 
Harry about Ja bah e, and the Gitchee waw ki a 
gen. 

“ What is it?” mamma asked presently. 

“ She’s afraid to go home,” Harry said. “She 
says the Ja bah e, in the warehouse, will come 
out and chase her, because it hasn’t been put in 
the ground, and hasn’t any fire.” 

“ Maja, Sogette,” Dr. Prescott said, without 
looking up. 

“ Ka, ah ka,” Sogette said, beginning to cry. 
“Keen tugishin.” (No, O no! You come 
with me.) 

Dr. Prescott put on his cap, and walked down 
to the wigwam with the frightened child, who 
came close to him as they passed the warehouse. 
As well as he could, he told her that she had 
nothing to fear from this or any other spirit, for 
the Great Spirit only had power over people, 
and no lesser one could do harm to any one. He 
told her, too, that Christian men and women were 
kind to the aged, and what a dreadful thing it 
was to have starved this poor old man, who had 
had little children like her, once, and done all he 
could for them. Sogette made no answer then, 
but told Harry next morning that her tongue 
was long when she said she should kill her fa- 
ther ; and this meant, that she had not been in 
earnest. 

Standing at the window about nine o'clock, 
Harry saw Georgy opening the warehouse door, 
and some Indians bringing out the old man’s 
body. Mamma got ready at once, and they 
started for the spot where they had seen the fire 
the day before. There were three graves here 
already ; and near them a fresh one, hardly two 
feet deep, in which they plaved the body, with 
some rolls of birch bark, a piece of calico, and 
some parched corn. Then the earth was thrown 
in, and stamped down hard, and over the grave 
was set at once one of the wooden covers, not a 
coffin, but a sort of box. Je bah e mocock, is 
the Indian name, which means “spirit-box.” 
There are openings in the end, where they put in 
food and birch bark, for seven days after the body 
is buried. Now that the Indians have boards, they 
prefer burying in this way to any other; but long 
ago, before there were mills among them, the 
dead were put on scaffolds made of poles, as I 
have told you, or in great mounds, some of which 
have been opened, and found to contain not only 
their skeletons, but those of horses and dogs, 
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which, even now, are sometimes killed, that their 
owners may find them in waiting when they 
reach the Spirit-land. At Leech Lake, a few 
years ago, a small mound was opened, and in it 
was found, beside these various skeletons, some 
beautiful wampum, made of small, delicate shells, 
and some clay dishes and cups, with strange fig- 
ures wrought in them. The Indians, for more 
than a hundred years, have had no pottery or 
crockery of any sort among them ; and they say 
the art of making it, though known to their 
fathers, has been forgotten. Aiken had half a 
bowl, which had been found near the creek, after 
the great freshet of the spring before went down, 
and which was of a brownish-red clay, with a 
bird moulded on it, looking much like the curious 
specimens in the museum at St. Paul. Harry 
begged it of him, and saved it carefully, to take 
home to Boston. Perhaps you will see it there 
some day. 

Passing the grave, a day or two later, on his 
way to the trading-post, Harry saw that a scalp 
hung from a pole over the old man’s grave. 
Round it, too, were sitting several Indians, smok- 
ing, and with blackened faces, who had come 
here to do honor to his memory. The scalp was 
an old one, for only one long lock of hair hung 
from it, but it was decked with ribbons, and a 
fox’s tail. Papa joined him as he stood looking, 
and they walked on, passing svon the grave of a 
great chief, who had died years before, and over 
which waved the last of many scalps once put 
there. Close by was a smaller grave, that of his 
daughter, papa said, and, through the white snow 
covering it, rose the gray cross, which marks all 
those who died in the Christian faith. Harry 
could hardly have told you what thought went 
through his mind, as he said, “It’s better to lie 
under the cross than under the scalp, isn’t it, 
papa?” 

“ Better than you can begin to know, almost,” 
papa said, slowly. “I wish it were possible for 
these poor people to see how much better.” 

“ We can’t teach them, because we can’t talk 
well enough,” said Harry; “but why don’t they 
stop sending so many missionaries to China, and 
way off there, and let some-come up here? The 
old chief says he wants his people to learn how 
to read and write, so’t the bad white people 
needn’t cheat them so. He thinks ’most all the 
white people are bad.” 

“ He’s about right,” said Aiken’s voice from 
behind, “whoever it is you're talkin’ about. 
The whites that come round here an’ live, ought 
ter be burned alive, every one on ’em. Serve 
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’em right. There ain’t an Injin alive wouldn’t 
be ashamed ter do some o’ their tricks. I tell 
yer, I don’t blame ’em so much for risin’ ’most 
any time. Them Sioux now are a set o’ devils. 
I know that very well; but don’t you suppose, 
if they’d ever been treated decent, they'd a had 
some decency themselves? I tell yer, white 
men’ll hev to stan’ round some when that day o’ 
settlin’ accounts comes, an’ I bet that old feller 
under the scalp thar ’ll have an easier time foot- 
in’ up his bill, than nine tenths o’ the white folks 
that, maybe, he’d a good will to scalp.” 

As Aiken talked, they were walking on, and 
had reached the trading-post, — a low, wide, log 
building. Three buildings stood near each other, 
each owned by different men, but Aiken’s was 
both the largest and the neatest. At one end 
was the clay chimney, and a pile of wood, and 
about it were sitting and lying some twenty 
Indians. At the upper end was a rude counter, 
and behind this were shelves, with an array of 
goods such as Indians like: gay calicoes and de- 
laines ; scarlet and blue cloth, for leggins ; shawls 
and blankets; plenty of beads, and pewter ear- 
rings and bracelets; and close by, all sizes of 
tin pans and pails. 

“ Kind of mean to give ’em that pewter stuff,” 
‘ said Aiken, seeing Dr. Prescott looking at the 
pile of ornaments, “ but if I don’t, somebody else 
will, yer see, an’ maybe not so many for a dollar 
as me, for I do calculate to be average honest 
with ’em. I was goin’ to tell yer, though, what 
the reason is the missionaries can’t seem to hold 
on, when they git one o’ the Indians converted. 
He’ll be a good enough Christian so long as he’s 
well, but let him get sick, an’ he'll have the med- 
icine dance ef he was forty Christians in one. 
You know Little Thunder’s son, that died last 
summer, Mis ko pe nay she (Red Bird) was his 
name. He could read English and Ojibway too ; 
Mr. Wright taught him, an’ he was a first-rate 
Christian, honester’n the common run; but he 
had the grand pow-wow when he was dying; and 
there's not one but what would. It’s a revela- 
tion, you see, and I don’t know but what there’s 
reason in it too. I wouldn’t a thought so, only 
old Nah gou a ga nabe lived five or six year 
after he had it. Sit down anywhere, an’ I’ll tell 
you the whole story. 

“You see, the old man (that was this Nah 
gou a ga nabe’s father) got to be a pretty good 
Christian when he lived to Lake Superior. He 
come to Red Lake somewhere about 1848, when 
this chief was a little fellow, an’ hadn’t been 
here two years afore he was taken sick. The 
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medicine-men came, an’ wanted to perform, but 
he wouldn’t have ‘em. Said he was a Christian, 
and meant to die like one. They let him alone, 
an’ he did die after a while, so they thought ; but 
the wife he’d kept (for he wouldn’t have but one 
after he was converted), she said he wasn’t dead, 
and shouldn’t be buried. They kept him, then, 
four or five days, and though there warn’t sense 
nor motion to him, he didn’t seem like a dead 
man. Well, Nah gou a ga nabe says he stayed 
so twenty days, but I don’t know about that. 
Anyway, he opened his eyes one day, and saw 
’em sitting round with their faces blacked ; an’ 
first he called for something to eat, an’ then tells 
’em to wash off that black, an’ call the medicine- 
men, for he wanted a grand dance. He was 
weak as a cat, an’ couldn’t do nothin’ that day 
after all; but next day they had one. You've 
seen “em, an’ you know how the medicine-men 
hold up the bag, an’ all bows at it. Well, old 
Nah gou a ga nabe bows, though he’d been set 
again doing it, afore he died, or whatever it was, 
an’ then he stands up with his blanket around 
him, an’ tells ’em he was a Christian still, but he 
was Indian too, though he wasn’t going to scalp. 
That the Great Spirit had given them a good 
faith, an’ he should stick to it the rest o’ his life, 
an’ this was why. 

“When he died, or went into that kind o’ 
sleep, he said he knew he was dead, and started 
on to the Spirit-land. He went over the pole 
all right, though he thought that was queer too, 
for he didn’t know Christians got into their 
heaven that way; an’ when he was over, he 
looked up and see a big gate. So he went there 
and knocked, an’ pretty soon down comes a white 
man an’ says, ‘QO, you're an Indian! this ain’t 
your gate: your gate ’s over there.’ So old Nah 
gou a ga nabe goes acrost a big open space, and 
sees another gate, and an Indian at it. He walks 
up, sure he’s all right, and goes to open it; but 
the Indian inside says, ‘This ain’t your place. 
You’re a praying Indian. You go over to the 
white man’s gate.’ —‘ But I’ve been once,’ says 
Nah gou a ga nabe, ‘an’ they won’t let me in.’ 
—*‘ Well, you go again, says the Indian, ‘ for 
you can’t come in here.’ —‘ But I’m one o’ you, 
says Nah gou a ga nabe; ‘don’t yon see my 
blanket ?? —‘ Yes, I see that, says the Indian, 
‘but you’re not a good Indian. You've come 
here without having the medicine -dance over 
you, an’ that’s the only thing that'll open this 
gate. You might be a Christian all you like, 
but you’ve got to have the medicine-dance, to 
show you haven’t turned white man.’ 
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“ So Nah gou a ga nabe walks back and knocks 
at the other gate; and when the white man 
comes down, says he, ‘What you here for? 
Why didn’t you stay where you was sent?’ — 
‘I couldn’t, says old Nah gou a ga nabe ; ‘ they 
don’t have prayin’ Indians there,’ an’ he began to 
feel pretty miserable. ‘The white man thought a 
minute, an’ then he says, ‘ Well, if you'd been a 
bad Indian, that pretended to be converted, so’s 
to get presents out o’ the missionaries, you'd a 
had to keep walkin’ back an’ forth here forever ; 
but you're a good man, so we'll let you go back 
to earth again. Live like a Christian, but go to 
the medicine-dance, an’ follow the ways o’ your 
people; an’ when you die again, you'll go into 
the Happy Hunting-grounds, with the others: 
an’ from there you can git into our heaven by 
another road.’ Well, now, you may laugh; but 
there ain’t an Ojibway here don’t believe that. 
Tl ask these men here what they think.” 

Turning to the Indians before the fire, Aiken 
spoke rapidly to them. “ How, how, how!” 
several said, half rising; and one tall man, 
looking up, said, “ Tabway; ah pitchee tabway.” 
(Truth; the very truth.) “ Kaget, tabway” 
(Truly the truth), answered the others seriously, 
and went on smoking. 


“OQ, I could tell you a heap o’ stories!” said 
Aiken, “ an’ every one queerer’n the last. I’ve 
been hearin’ ’em, off and on, forty year an’ more ; 
an’ then I’m eighth Indian myself, and sort of 
believe some of ’em.” 

“ You've told a lot of queer ones already,” 


said Harry. “I wrote some of them home to 
Aunt Fanny, an’ she said she’d make a book out 
of "em, if she could be here.” 

“ Did you now?” said Aiken, quite pleased. 
“ You're a small chap to be writin’, but then it 
comes nat’ral, I suppose. When I was in the 
war that year —1863 I guess ‘twas; anyway, 
*twas down on the Peninsula, along with a gen- 
eral that knew how not to go forrard better’n 
*most any man you ever hearn on; an’ one 0’ 
the men had some poetry sent him by his sweet- 
heart. So I takes it up one day, an’ I’m level 
beat if I didn’t open right on all the Indians in 
creation. I read it then. Pretty good, some of 
it; but I'd like to say a word to Mr. Longfel- 
low about the way he’s mixed up Sioux and 
Ojibways. I tell you, I should a thought them 
types would a fell foul o’ each other, an’ jest 
knocked ’emselves all ways. Do for a story, 
you see; but I could ’a told him ’twasn’t the 
thing, when he was writin’ about the ‘Land 0’ 
the Dacotahs, to make ’em talk Sioux one day 
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and Ojibway the next. 
writer, though.” 

“ He knows more’n any man that ever was up 
here,” said Harry, indignant, “He’s a great 
poet. I saw Minnehaha just exactly the way he 
wrote about it.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Aiken. “You know 
more this minute about Indians ’n he does.” 

“T don’t,” said Harry, offended. “ I wouldn’t,” 
and he walked toward the door. The tall In- 
dian said, “ W ‘nd ?” and Harry, still more 
disturbed, as the, .' laughed a little, went home 
fast as he could, wnere his mother was surprised 
to hear that the trouble had arisen, because Mr. 
Aiken did not appreciate Longfellow. 

Harry found plenty to do for a week or two, 
watching the packing up and moving away of all 
who had been living near them. Their next 
door neighbor went last : a very nice squaw, with 
several children, whose husband had gone to 
Pembina. 

A day or two after, Harry ran in in great ex- 
citement. 

“ Nah gou a ga nabe’s going to sugar camp 
to-morrow, mamma, and they want me to go. 
Can I?” 

“ How long do you want to stay?” mamma 
asked, doubtfully. 

“QO, only two or three days, so’s to eat a heap 
o’ new sugar. The sap’s begun to run. Just 
see here!” and Harry drew out perhaps a tea- 
spoonful of new sugar. 

“Tt sounds absurd to let him go twelve miles 
away with Indians,” said mamma. “ What do 
you think, Henry ?” 

“Only one objection,” said papa, laughing. 
“ You know you said, Harry, after that night at 
Little Rock’s, that you never meant to sleep 
with Indians again, because of the dreadful little 
crawlers. You may go, if you can make up 
your mind to them.” 

“ Pennyroyal !” shouted Harry. “ That keeps 
off skeeters. Give me some pennyroyal, papa, 
and Ill rub it all over me.” 

So, when Harry got up next morning, he 
rubbed on pennyroyal till he was brown as any 
Indian. Indeed, he looked like one, in many 
ways. He had worn moccasins all winter, and 
around his waist was a belt, from which hung a 
little bowie-knife, used, in his case, to scrape the 
snow from his moccasins; a thing which all who 
wear them do, so soon as they come near a fire, 
else the melting snow would soak the soft skin 
in a few moments. He wore, too, a coon-skin 
cap, with the tail hanging behind, and rabbit-skin 
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mittens ; and having grown very fat, and a good 
deal taller than when we first saw him, looked 
very much like Besh kway, who was also going. 

Papa and mamma went over to Nah gou a ga 
nabe’s to see them off, and said he should come 
down with mamma in a day or two. Mrs. Nah 
gou a ga nabe carried the house and baby on her 
back. Nah gou a sake had a muskemote of po- 
tatoes ; the two little ones, some corn ; and on the 
very smallest of small dog-trains were the two 
great sheet-iron pails, of which twenty just like 
them had been brought up by the traders for 
sugaring time. There were two little ones for 
boiling the fish and corn, and Harry laughed to 
himself, thinking how pleased they would be 
when he took out of his satchel the package of 
nice tea mamma had given him, and which costs 
so much at Red Lake that they seldom get it. 
The two foxy-looking dogs snarled and snapped, 
but Besh kway kept them in the track, and the 
long file wound on through the woods till they 
were out of sight, followed shortly by Georgy 
Campbell, who at the last minute had been al- 
lowed to go. 
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“T can’t believe it is Harry,” mamma said, as 
they turned toward home. “ Here not quite four 
months, and yet he is starting off to-day on a 
twelve mile walk, and we let him. What would 
his grandmother say? Do you think that she 
would know him ?” 

Papa laughed. “When we go down to camp,” 
he said, “I'll make a sketch of the lodge and 
the people in it, and ask her to pick out Harry. 
She’ll never dream that the fat little savage in a 
skin cap, is the one to decide upon. Minnesota 
is a wonderful State.” 

I know you are all anxious to find out just 
how much sugar Harry ate, and you would be 
still more anxious if I should give you even a 
hint of something he saw on the way down. 
But this chapter is too long already ; and so for 
that, and a good many other things, you must 
wait. It may be a long time, it may be a very 
short time, before I shall tell you more; but 
more there surely is, and there are long chapters 
still to be written before you hear the very last of 
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SUPERBE AND GENTILLET. 


A FRENCH FAIRY TALE. 


THERE was once a queen who had lost her 
husband, and found herself much perplexed in 
the bringing up of her two sons. 

Superbe, the oldest, was so difficult to manage 
that all the masters and governesses to whom he 
was in turn confided, resigned charge of him at 
the end of twenty-four hours. But at last a 
generous man was found, who was touched by 
the grief of the mother. 

The king had willed that his heir should be, 
from his earliest age, dressed in habits em- 
broidered with gold and silver. You will con- 
ceive what a stupid vanity was engendered in the 
prince by these fine clothes. 

People were surprised that a foolish caprice 
like this should originate with the father instead 
of with the mother; for in that country, the in- 
tellect of men was supposed to be superior to 
that of women, although many things that hap- 
pened proved the contrary. 

Superbe was tall and handsome. His elegant 
figure set off to advantage the rich vestments 
which he always wore, even inside of the palace. 


But all this show could not hide the fact that he 
was a frivolous child, inquisitive and willful, and 
lazy to such an extent that he was ignorant of 
even those things which ordinarily all children of 
his age know. He thought of nothing but play. 

Gentillet, younger by two years, was regarded 
as having no importance of his own, as he was 
not to have any part in the kingdom of his fa- 
ther. But he, understanding nothing of all this, 
was the happiest of little boys when, after he had 
fulfilled all his duties, his mother kissed him and 
gave him his recompense. Everybody loved Gen- 
tillet. If he was not as handsome as Superbe, 
still his amiable manner, the gayety and frank- 
ness of his mien, made you forget what he lacked 
in beauty of face and figure. People said, — 
“ What a pity that he is not the oldest! for he 
gives sure promise of becoming good and wise. 
What will become of the kingdom in the hands 
of such a scatter-brain as Superbe ?” 

The queen greatly loved both her sons; but 
you will perhaps be surprised to hear that she 
preferred Superbe, and precisely on account of 
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his having the most faults. Her love was a sort 
of tender compassion for him. 

“What will become of him?” thought this 
good mother. “ Nobody will love him. I, I 
love him because he is my son. As for Gentil- 
let, poor chevalier though he is, he will be happy 
because he will be beloved. He is good and 
amiable, studious and resolute.” : 

The queen, being in deep mourning, received 
no strangers. Her ladies of honor, with whom 
she was most intimate, and the tutors of her 
children, alone had access to her solitude. These 
last came oftenest to complain of Superbe, and 
to ask that they might be replaced by other tu- 
tors. But when the queen began to speak, her 
sweet voice and gentle look conquered their re- 
solves, and they would return to their posts, after 
giving renewed assurances of their devotion. 

One day, when the queen was still excited by 
the description of a scene to which she had just 
listened, in which Superbe tigured in no favora- 
ble light, and while she was still asking herself 
what were the means to be taken to reform his 
character, some one knocked at the door. This 
was a liberty which was strictly forbidden to all. 
However, the queen had a mind, out of curiosity, 
to open the door. And on her invitation there 
walked in a little peasant woman, fresh and gra- 
cious, habited in a kirtle of blue cloth, with a 
black corsage, a straw hat wreathed with red 
field poppies, and her distaff in her hand, who 
smiled at her on entering, and said, — 

“ Good queen, I am the fairy Flower-of-the- 
Fields. I love you, and I have come to console 
you. ; 
“ You, I suppose, like all the rest, only believe 
in fairies covered with gold and diamonds. You 
think fairies must always be hideous, or else daz- 
zling with beauty ; a simple shepherdess does not 
appear to you worthy of the name; but you are 
wrong. 

“T have had the choice of magic gifts, and I 
have chosen the quiet and the humility of a rus- 
tic life. Ihave no chariot drawn by dragons 
with flaming jaws; my presence is never an- 
nounced by the noise of the thunder or the flash 
of the lightning. 

“As my name tells you, I live in the fields, 
where the weather is always fine — at least it is 
so where I am, for I don’t push the severity of 
my simplicity so far as to receive the hail and the 
rain upon my back. 

“My power consists in succoring the pocr ; 
and in sometimes obliging princes and queens. 
I say sometimes, for if I should occupy myself 
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with all those who suffer, who struggle, or who 
lament the perfidy of their best friends, I should 
pass my life altogether far away from the happy 
fields. ‘There my hands help in the task of the 
child sent out by its mother to glean ; I lighten 
the old man’s burden. When I see indusirious 
farmers in want of help to gather in the harvest, 
I aid them by enchantment. 

“If I pass where the freshly washed clothes 
have been spread out by some hard-working 
housewife to dry, and if the weather is uncertain, 
I blow upon them and make them dry more 
quickly, that she may gather them in before rain 
comes. I enter the cottage ; I comfort the chil- 
dren whom I find there left to cry alone by the 
mother, who is obliged to go out to her daily 
work. I give broth to the babies; I fondle 
them; I sing to them sweet songs, which they 
have never heard before. I wash the faces of 
the older children, and teach them pretty plays. 

“ And that isn’t all; I go to the farm-house, 
and when I see a worthy servant overborne with 
work, I knead the bread with invisible hands, so 
that the labor is soon over. I watch the baking, 
too, so that it is done rapidly and well. Then I 
help make the butter. I watch over the flocks. 
I make the roses and the jessamines blossom the 
night before some great holiday, that the young 
girls may have flowers to deck themselves with. 
In short, I am a practical fairy —a happy fairy, 
believe me, since every moment of the day I am 
doing something to make others happy, without 
exacting gratitude from them in return — wise 
precaution! But for all my rustic tastes, my 
good queen, I am not the less a philosophical 
fairy. I have my own ideas upon education, and 
my own methods, which I have come to propose 
that you should try upon your oldest son. He 
wants to play —and to play always. Very well ! 
We will amuse him, and at the same time cure 
him! 

“ But it is time for you to have your supper. 
Let me serve you after my own fashion.” 

Flower-of-the-Fields clapped her hands, and 
instantly there appeared two little shepherds, 
carrying a table covered with good things. 
Among these were some dainty cream cheeses, 
served in white cloths so delicate and fine that the 
cheese seemed to be contained in crystal vases. 
The table-cloth was embroidered, and Flower-of- 
the-Fields drew the queen’s attention to the de- 
sign of the embroidery. 

“T didn’t do it by a stroke of my wand,” she 
said, archly. “It is really and truly the work 
of my fingers; only, you understand, I work as 
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a fairy works. I would rather renounce my 
power than live in idleness. I detest lazy peo- 
ple ; for them I never do anything.” 

“OQ! what a good idea of yours it was to come 
and see me, my dear Flower-of-the-Fields,” said 
the queen, who was eating a splendid apricot 
with a hearty relish. “You know that trouble 
finds its way even into palaces.” 

“O yes, I know. But those who live in pal- 
aces are not always willing to listen to reason. 
Come, now! is it a bargain? You will let me 
have Superbe, and I will bring him back to you 
reformed, and that by the gentlest of measures.” 

“You ask a great sacrifice of me,” said the 
queen. “ What will be said of the absence of 
the crown-prince ? ” 

“ Merely that he has gone upon a foreign tour. 
Is not that the grand resource of princes and 
lords? For the rest, good queen, you shall not 
lose sight of your son. See, here is a little 
wooden tube which is worth all the opera-glasses 
in the world. Superbe shall live in a chateau a 
thousand miles from here, in a country which is 
enchanted and which is also enchanting. When- 
ever you want to see and hear him you have 
only to look through this tube. But first look 
through it at the chateau, and tell me if it pleases 
you.” 

The queen put the tube to her eye, and saw 
an immense palace of blue and white marble. 
The windows were decked with garlands of flow- 
ers ; the trees were covered with fruits ; birds of 
all colors fluttered about in the air; ravishing 
music was heard; bands of children were run- 
ning about in the gardens, which were of a 
beauty hitherto unknown to her. 

“How do you like my little country-house ?” 
said the fairy. 

“ Admirable! only the great distance frightens 
me. ” 


Flower-of the-Fields burst into a laugh. 


“The great distance? My good queen, do 
you think that I travel by rail or in a balloon 
like a tortoise? As soon as your son shall have 
gotten into my little carriage, a good east wind 
will carry it away as lightly as if it were a 
straw.” 

The queen thought it was her duty to accept 
the fairy’s offer of service. The agreement was 
made. It was now late. 

“TI will leave you,” said Flower-of-the-Fields. 
“ Now, rest yourself; I am going to take up the 
distaff of a good old woman who has fallen asleep 
over her work, and if I don’t go to her aid she 
won’t have her thread ready to sell in the market 
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to-morrow. Good-by, dear queen; when you 
awake again, your son will be in my chateau.” 

She disappeared, leaving upon the table a 
bouquet of a Gelicious freshness and perfume. 
The queen passed an excellent night; but hardly 
had she awakened the next morning when she 
took up her magic glass. She saw through it 
the enchanted palace, in which there seemed to 
be a great excitement about something. While 
she looked, O surprise! Flower-of-the-Fields 
and Superbe arrived. They were received by a 
crowd of joyous children, who invited Superbe to 
play with them. 

From this time forward the queen was almost 
always looking through her glass. Her ladies of 
honor and her tiring-women did not know what 
to think, on seeing a grave person like her maj- 
esty pass all her time in looking through a 
wooden tube. When she was so tired that she 
could not any longer hold it up herself, one of 
her women had to hold it for her, so that she 
could look through it. 

All the audiences were suspended ; even the 
ambassadors were not admitted to see the queen ; 
Gentillet could hardly get permission to kiss his 
mother. No one knew what to think at court. 
As for Superbe, everybody thought that he had 
departed with a numerous suite, which the queen 
had taken the precaution of sending away to a 
foreign country. 

Let us leave the tender mother as she strains 
her eyes in looking through her magic glass, 
while we relate what was passing in the blue 
chateau. 

The little boys who had received Superbe, led 
him, singing and dancing as they did so, into the 
palace, then into the garden, and played ail sorts 
of games to win his admiration. They showed 
him wooden horses that could gallop, harlequins, 
and clowns, and rope-dancers, golden hoops light 
as feathers, enchanted tops, cups-and-balls of dia- 
monds, birds that would let you throw salt on 
their tails, and which you could put into beauti- 
ful cages, where they would sing without requir- 
ing either to drink or to eat. 

Not a book! Not a pen! 
shadow of a teacher ! 

The soul of Superbe was filled with joy. He 
didn’t want ever to go away, and asked how long 
he might lead such a pleasant life as this. 

All his caprices were satisfied, and certainly he 
had enough of them! One day he took a notion 
to see if he should be more fortunate than a 
great many other little boys of his own age have 
been. He asked for the moon. An astronomer 
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that of caprice. There were Walls of barley- 
sugar, curtains of spun sugar, chairs of Angelica 
(a sort of candied comfit), buffets of chocolate, 
tables made of candied almonds, ornaments in 
sugared fruits, comfits, etc. The great wonder 
was, that one might pass the tongue over all 
these nice things and nibble at them, and they 
would look as if they had not been touched at 
all. Superbe regretted very little his own coun- 
try, where the houses were built of hewn stone, 
the tables made of wood, and the chairs covered 
with velvet. Nor did this selfish boy think any 
more of his mother and of Gentillet. The time 
passed all too quickly for him, while on the other 
hand the queen saw with pain the months suc- 
ceed each other, and still Flower-of-the-Fields 
did not bring her back her son. 

At last the young prince began to be tired. 
He would have liked to give up playing for a 
while, and be left to himself; but he was not al- 
lowed this liberty. “ Let us play! Let us still 
play!” said his companions. But at last he was 
so tired he could play no longer, and the queen 
was not less tired of pointing her glass at the 
blue chateau. She began to ask herself if 
Flower-of -the-Fields were not deceiving her. 
Happily, the bouquet which she had left was still 
there, always fresh and fragrant, to justify her 
faith in the fairy. 

And what was Geutillet doing? He was 
learning rapidly all that was assigned him. His 
masters discovered every day some new talent or 
inclination in him for the sciences, the arts, and 
philosophy. He was so accomplished that the 
great men of the realm agreed to ask the queen 
to give him the government of the kingdom in 
the absence of his brother. 

The queen was afflicted by the idea of such 
an arrangement. Superbe was the oldest, and 
the crown was his by right. She looked once 
more through her magic glass towards the blue 
chateau, and saw Superbe chasing the golden but- 
terflies about in the air. She sighed, and com- 
plied with the wishes of her people. 

Gentillet was greatly surprised on hearing of 
the honor that had been done him; he had be- 
lieved that he was but sccomplishing a simple 
duty in showing himself studious. He asked if 
it would not be better to recall his older brother, 
to whom the crown rightfully belonged. He 
spoke with so much wisdom and unselfishness, 
that the lords of the realm persisted that he 
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brought it to him at once, and carried it back 
again with the same facility. The spirit of glut- 
tony was not less attentively deferred to than 
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should at once assume the reins of government, 
and accordingly he became king. 

Gentillet completely justified the choice of 
those who had elected him. His thoughtfulness 
found means for reforming all abuses. He judged 
uprightly, and decreed that judgment should be 
justly given. The poor were allowed to approach 
him ; he heard them, and plead their cause. 

One morning the queen went out alone into 
the meadows. The crops had been harvested, 
and the fields were covered with rich sheaves. 
Her majesty sat down upon a sheaf of wheat, 
and thinking of Superbe, whom she had, through 
her glass, just seen carried away through the air 
in a balloon on some pleasure excursion, she 
asked herself when this strange trial of her pa- 
tience and maternal affection would have an end. 

“ Courage!” said a gentle voice near her; 
“ and we shall soon reap our harvest. Patience 
for a few hours more, and Superbe will be en- 
tirely disgusted with the plays which have occu- 
pied his entire attention for the past two years. 
Good queen,” added Flower - of - the - Fields, at 
that moment showing herself in her shepherdess 
dress, “ you have need of all your patience for a 
short time yet.” 

“Tt will not fail me,” responded the queen. 
“ What mother would falter when the happiness 
of her child is at stake? But what are you 
doing here this morning, Flower-of-the-Fields ? ” 

“Tam gleaning. It isn’t enough for me that 
I protect the harvest of the industrious farmer ; 
my joy would be incomplete if I could not assure 
to the poor gleaners their small share in it. 

“See!” she said, opening her apron; and 
then perceiving a flock of birds, she threw them 
some of the grain, and they came fluttering about 
her and perched upon her head and shoulders, 
and sang altogether and in perfect concord. The 
queen had never heard anything so ravishing at 
the court concerts. 

“Your majesty will see something new the 
first time you look again through your glass,” 
said Flower-of-the-Fields. 

The queen went in at once and ran to her 
glass ! 

Superbe was crying alone’in a corner. His 
companions had deserted him; but their joyous 
cries were still heard in the distance, and it 
seemed as if the prince might easily find them. 
Was it because he did not want to play? The 
queen wept, too, at this thought ; but these tears 
did not burt her eyes like those which she had shed 
in the past. It was the change in the expression of 
Superbe’s face which moved her. His habitual 
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air of careless arrogance was replaced by a look 
of gentle thoughtfulness. He got up and went 
out of the chateau, notwithstanding the cries of 
his companions, who were still heard calling him, 
and went into the park. He walked some time, 
and then sat down under a flowering acacia. A 
shepherdess came up to him. It was Flower-of- 
the-Fields in disguise. 

“What can be done to give you 
pleasure?” said she, making him a 
courtesy. 

“Ah! gentle shepherdess, perhaps 
you will leave me as my companions 
have done, if I tell you what I wish.” 

“ Say on — who knows ?” 

“T want to see my mother, my 
brother, my teachers ; I want my books, 
my copy-books, my geography. O my 
geography! this is what I need to make 
me happy.” 

Superbe had hardly finished speak- 
ing, when the blue chateau crumbled 
down with an awful noise. A young 
groom appeared, leading a snow-white 
horse, all caparisoned with blue velvet 
embroidered with gold, and told him to 
mount, and he would be carried at once 
to his mother. Superbe obeyed, with- 
out asking the why and wherefore, ac- 
cording to his usual reckless habits ; 
and he found himself in the twinkling 
of an eye in the court of his own pal- 
ace. 

The queen had seen and heard all. 
She went down to receive her son, and 
embraced him tenderly. As for Su- 
perbe, he did not cease to exclaim, — 
“My mother! My good mother! O 
how happy I am to find you again!” 

The mother forgot all her past pain 
on hearing those sweet words. 

Superbe had grown taller, but his 
face had not the fresh and joyful look 
of a diligent and happy scholar. He 
asked for his brother. The queen told 
him, with a little embarrassment, of 
what had happened in his absence. Superbe did 
not show any discontentment. He asked for his 
teachers, and made known to them the resolution 
he had taken to study diligently and make up for 
lost time. 

Gentillet was full of joy on seeing his brother 
again. He told him that he was ready to vacate 
the throne in his favor. Superbe declared that 
he was incapable of governing, and begged his 
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brother to keep the crown which so well became 


him. In spite of his modesty Gentillet was per- 
plexed for an answer! For he could not forget 
that his brother had passed in play those years 
which he had consecrated to study. 

Meanwhile, Superbe set himself to work. It 
was pitiful to see such a great boy learning to 
read, making pot-hooks, and o’s and a’s, and re- 
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citing fables, while his brother conducted the af- 
fairs of the realm with a wisdom which astonished 
white-headed old men. 

The queen awaited with impatience the visit of 
Flewer-of-the-Fields. She came soon. 

“What do you think now of my method, my 
dear queen?” 


“Excellent! My son is entirely reformed. 


He has learned for himself how much children 
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are mistaken in believing that happiness consists 
in having nothing to do but to amuse themselves ; 
he understands the wisdom of those parents who 
partition their children’s time equally into work- 
hours and play-hours. But my dear good fairy, 
can’t you, by a stroke of your wand, do away 
with the difficulties which that dear child finds 
to-day even in the most elementary studies ?” 

“ My power does not go so far,” said Flower- 
of-the-Fields. “ Courage and perseverance alone 
can make up for the time lost. But your tears 
touch me, dear queen, and I am going to give 
Superbe a feather of good-will, out of which he 
can make a pen. This pen will be of the great- 
est help to him so long as he is resolute to work. 
But it will lose its virtues when his good resolu- 
tions fail him.” 


Clubs. 


The queen found this condition a fair one, for 
she did not doubt her son’s courage — she even 
succeeded (which was an astonishing thing for so 
fond a mother) in persuading herself that Flower- 
of-the-Fields was right, saying softly to herself, 
that it is true that parents should never in the 
least compromise with that ugly sin of laziness, 
which makes the unhappiness of their children. 

Superbe’s pen did very well. It never gave 
out but once, and then it was only to gain new 
swiftness. It was never necessary to mend it; 
and one drop of ink lasted it a whole year, so 
that Superbe did not lose one moment of time. 
He never became as wise as his brother, but he 
succeeded in gaining a good education, and in 
causing his past misconduct to be so far forgot- 
ten that ue was called The Good Prince. 
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INDIAN CLUBS. 


Ir may be well to state, for the benefit of 
those who do not know, that “Indian Club” is 
the name of a certain club-shaped implement used 
in gymnastic exercise. Concerning gymnastics 
in general, I propose, with your Editor’s permis- 
sion, at some future time to say a word to you; 
but for the present, I must content myself with 
supposing that you only need enlightenment as 
to this particular kind. 

Before I give the authentic history of the In- 
dian Club, I wish to propound a theory, which 
you may accept or not, as you please, but which 
seems to me to assign a very ancient and satis- 
factory origin to the implement. The theory is 
that a certain Oriental tale, which I am going to 
relate, contains an account of its discovery and 
earliest use. The story runs as follows : — 

An Oriental king, whose kingdom (according 
to my theory) must have been in India, by the 
luxurious life of a palace had lost appetite for 
food, and relish for occupation or pleasure. At 
length, dreadfully weary of doing nothing, yet 
too weak of will to rise up and find something to 
do, he called his wise men about him, to prescribe 
a remedy for his evil condition. At this they 
were a good deal puzzled, for it did not require 
much wisdom to see that all the king needed was 
to stir himself, and shake off the slothfulness 
that had fastened upon him. So, one after an- 
other, evading the real difficulty, proposed a jour- 
ney, a change of diet, a sleeping potion, or some 
light tonic; but, as the wise men expected, these 


remedies accomplished nothing, while the king 
grew daily more listless and languid. At last, an 
obscure man, who had heard of this strange mal- 
ady, made bold one day to ask an audience of 
the king, professing to bear an important mes- 
sage. The king granted his request, and with an 
air of great languor, asked his message. 

“To cure thee, O King,” he said. 

The king was astonished and unbelieving. 
“How canst thou,” he said, “accomplish what 
the learning of my kingdom has failed to do?” 

The stranger quietly replied, “I bring thee 
this club. Within its handle lie hidden potent 
drugs, which will impart their virtues only when 
thy hand, grasping the club, and brandishing it 
thus and thus, hath become heated, and imparted 
its heat to them. Then will their healing power 
be aroused, and the cure begin. Rise with to- 
morrow’s sur, eat sparingly of simple food, and 
when the sun is three hours high, withdraw into 
thy garden. There, for the space of half an 
hour, swing this club as I have instructed thee; 
and after that, go to thy bath and thy couch. 
Two hours after the midday meal, go forth again 
to thy garden; use the club as in the morning, 
and afterward bathe and rest. Continue thus 
till the cure is complete.” 

The king was persuaded to try the remedy, 
though much doubting of any success. To his 
surprise and joy the first day gave relish for the 
simple food allowed him, and at night his sleep 
was sweet and unbroken. The rising sun called 
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him to a second day of trial, which he spent like 


the first, with increase of good result. ‘Thus 
passed a third day, and many more, till the keen 
delight of rcturning health reminded him of the 
debt of gratitude he owed his unknown benefac- 
tor. Summoning him to his presence, his eager- 
ness to reward him knew no bounds, and he 
would have lavished upon him wealth and honors 
without stint. But the stranger modestly de- 
clined the royal bounty, saying, “Thou owest 
nothing to me. No drug could have worked so 
marvelous a change. Thou owest all to the ex- 
ercise thou hast taken, and the temperate living 
thou hast practiced.” 

Now, to you, my wise young reader, this won- 
derful advice is very plain, and you are ready to 
laugh at the simple old king. But when you 
have lived a little longer, and have grown a lit- 
tle wiser, you will think differently about the 
simplicity of the transaction. The world has 
scarcely changed from that ancient time; it is 
certainly not much sharper than then. How 
many do you think to-day will follow the few 
plain laws of health, and thus get really well, 
and keep so, rather than go to some shrewd 
quack, swallow his scented, sugared pill of bread, 
if nothing worse, and open wide their purses in 
profound gratitude? Therefore do not, I beg of 
you, scorn the lesson of this tale, but take a 
word of advice about the Indian Club, which, like 
the wise man of old, 1 would commend to you. 
I shall not try to lend the charm of mystery to 
it, but shall hope to draw you to its faithful use 
by an “ unvarnished tale” of its genuine merits. 

Leaving now the region of fabulous story, let 
us turn to the accounts history gives of the In- 
dian Clubs. In the narratives of missionaries 
and travellers in India, of the national sports 
and pastimes, mention is made of the swinging of 
heavy clubs in curiously graceful and difficult 
motions, requiring great skill and strength. An 
officer of the British army, stationed in India, 
describes these exercises as follows :— “The 
wonderful club exercise is one of the most ef- 
fectual kinds of athletic training known any- 
where in common use throughout India. The 
clubs are of wood, varying in weight, according 
to the strength of the person using them, and in 
length about two feet and a half, and some six 
or seven inches in diameter at the base, which is 
level, so as to admit of their standing firmly 
when placed on the ground. The exercise is in 
great repute among the native soldiery, police, 
and others, whose caste renders them liable to 
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emergencies where great strength of muscle is 
desirable.” 

Soon after the occupation of India by the 
English, the excellence of the club-exercise was 
felt to be so great, that it was adopted for army 
use, as a part of the preliminary drill. The ex- 
ercises thus introduced were mainly a modifica- 
tion of the so-called “extension movements” of 
the regular drill, such as raising the arm at full 
length with club extended, and by a movement of 
the wrist bending the club back upon the arm, 
and returning it to the perpendicular, or to an 
opposite horizontal position. From the army it 
was natural that the Indian Club should find its 
way into the hands of all lovers of athletic ex- 
ercise. These, however, were not content to 
practice the few simple movements of the “ex- 
tension” drill, but borrowed largely from the 
original source, the Indian practitioners, and 
added many of their own suggestion. From 
England to America the transition was also 
easy. When, a few years ago, the interest in 
gymnastic exercise became great enough to en- 
courage the establishment of gymnasiums, with 
teachers to give systematic instruction in gymnas- 
tics, the use of the Indian Club was taught, 
with that of other apparatus. But the club of 
those days was a very different thing from the 
club of our day. The march of improvement 
has not left unchanged the Indian Club. What 
was then a short, round post, with a handle at 
one end, has become a thing of elegance and 
beauty. The proportions of handle and “ body ” 
are not left to chance result, but are shaped with 
mathematical precision. ‘The point of greatest 
weight must be as nicely adjusted as that of a 
Damascus blade. Nor is all this care and study 
wasted, as you might think; for there is thus se- 
cured a higher degree of skill, and a vastly 
greater amount of pleasure. Of this latter con- 
sideration you can hardly fail of being sensible ; 
for the real difficulty in persuading the sick, and 
all who are likely to become so, to take the 
proper and necessary amount of exercise, lies 
just here: that exercise is a burden and a bore. 
The remedy is to make it attractive, and a 
source of pleasure. This is the avenue through 
which we can reach the enervated and enfeebled 
ones of modern times. They will hardly believe 
a tale of the wonderful virtues of a hidden drug, 
and so be induced to brave the toil of club- 
swinging; but they may be persuaded by the 
ease and fascination of the health-giving motion. 
Before, however, we discuss the advantages of 
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the club-exercise, I wish to describe the imple- 
ment itself more accurately, in order that your 
notion of it may be more definite, and that you 
may follow the discussion more intelligently. Of 
the standard Indian Club, as we Americans use 
it, there are two distinct patterns, each with its 
advantages, each with its enthusiastic admirers 
and warm partisans. One of these is the Boston 
pattern, the other the New York pattern. 

The Boston pattern is used altogether in the 
larger part of the New England States. Its 
shape resembles that of the original model, the 
Indian and the English club, modified to suit a 
Yankee taste. It differs only in the shape of the 
“ body,” which is largest at the middle point, and 
grows gradually and evenly smaller toward either 
end. For example, the “ body” of a club weigh- 
ing eight pounds, would be three inches in di- 
ameter at either end, the bottom being fiat, and 
four inches in diameter at the middle. The 
length of the Boston Club is about thirty inches, 
or two feet and a half, the handle occupying six 
inches, the “body” the remaining two feet. The 
handle is largest toward the end, and is shaped 
like an elongated egg, so as to fit the palm, and 
fill the space within the hand when shut. The 
improvement upon the original pattern consists 
in fixing the point of greatest weight at the mid- 
dle of the “body,” making it easier to control, 
and hence more productive of pleasure. 

The New York pattern is a wide departure 
from the original club. It would bear a strong 
resemblance to an enlarged champagne bottle, if 
the neck were somewhat longer, and the lower 
part of the bottle were smaller. It is very 
much like the “bottle” pin used in bowling, and 
is sometimes called the “ bottle” club. There are 
several varieties of this pattern, but, as far as I 
can learn, the original design is due to the inge- 
nuity of Mr. S. D. Kehoe, of New York, from 
whom the club is often called the “ Kehoe” Club. 
It is not so long as the Boston pattern, varying 
from twenty-four inches to twenty-eight inches in 
length. As to thickness, it varies according to 
weight; one of eight pounds would measure about 
five inches at its longest diameter. This pattern 
disposes of the weight differently from either of 
the other two. The old style of uniform thick- 
ness from top to bottom of the bedy, was without 
any point of balance, merely acting like so much 
dead weight. The Boston Club placed the great- 
est weight half-way up the “body,” relieving the 
weight of much of its deadness. The New York 
Club places the greatest weight near the end of 
the “body,” as far as possible from the hand, 
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without destroying the “balance” of the club. 
The result of this is to relieve the hand still 
more of the sense of weight, end almost to make 
the club swing itself. In some future articles, 
which will give exercises in detail for use with 
the clubs, I shall furnish accurate measurements 
of these various patterns; until then, however, it 
will be best to defer a further description. 

As a proper termination to a general article 
upon the Indian Club, it will not be out of place 
to state the reasons for its use, and the benefits 
that may be expected to follow. It is of course 
plain that the hand, wrist, arm, and shoulder, are 
the parts actively used. ‘The muscles of the 
chest and back are the agents of the principal 
motions; while the muscles of the waist, in order 
to hold the body firmly upon the legs, and the 
muscles of the legs, in order to furnish a steady 
support, must also bear no unimportant part. 

Now, consider for a moment what the most 
important organs of the body are, and what func- 
tions must be performed, and well performed, in 
a healthy body. ‘The most vital functions must 
be those of preparing the food for passage into 
the blood, and of effecting the second change, by 
which the food supplies new tissues, and fresh 
energy. These two functions are digestion and 
respiration. The parts that perform these func- 
tions are the stomach, with the intestines and the 
lungs. This statement is not perfectly accurate, 
but is enough so for our purpose. What exer- 
cise, then, will most benefit the stomach and 
lungs, and best enable them to perform their 
functions properly? Will it be the form of ex- 
ercise that touches the parts nearest, or that 
touches the parts most remote; that, in short, 
which uses the arms, or uses the legs? Remem- 
ber that Iam not going to recommend the ex- 
clusive use of the arms, but only to represent its 
advantages. You will agree at once that the 
best exercise for bodily health, must be that of 
the arms. Take, for instance, the process of di- 
gestion ; it is very much aided by an active cir- 
culation of the blood, and is very much retarded 
by a sluggish circulation. It is also aided by the 
movements of the broad muscles that lie over the 
intestines. What will the use of the legs do for 
these great objects? It will make the circulation 
active, and will call into play the broad muscles 
of the abdomen. But, on the other hand, if 
these muscles are used in holding the body in its 
place while carried by the legs in walking or run- 
ning, they are used much more in holding the 
body in place, when to its own weight is added 
the weight and motion of a pair of Indian Clubs. 
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As to increasing the activity of the circulation, a 
form of exercise that will make the blood flow as 
fast, and make you breathe as hard as the fastest 
running, while it makes the chest itself grow 
larger, and so makes the capacity of the lungs 
greater, must be better than exercise which leaves 
the chest unchanged. If the blood flow faster than 
the lungs can provide passage for it, you would 
better stop running, and in future run more slow- 
ly. Of course, in time, by walking and running, 
the chest would share in the general growth of the 
body, and the lungs would provide passage for a 
more rapid circulation ; but the club-exercise with 
the arms reaches this point at once and always. 
It has all the advantages of leg-exercise, as to 
helping the great functions of the body, and 
more, because it does the work better. 

The club - exercise will do much to develop 
the proper outlines of shoulder, and chest, and 
back, and waist. ‘The man who uses the clubs 
diligently will never need to have his coats 
“built out” on the shoulder, or padded in front 
or rear. He will have the form of a man, as his 
Maker intended him to be. The club-exercise 
will do more, perhaps, than any other, to check 
the bad habits of body, so easily contracted by 
students, professional men, business men, and all 
who have to bend much over books and desks. 
It will cure such habits more quickly and thor- 
oughly than any other exercise. Like the wand 
of some kind fairy, the Indian Club transforms 
all whom it touches. It makes the crooked 
straight, gives a manly fullness to the narrow 
chest, gives breadth and massive power to the 
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rounded back, puts firm, knotted muscle in place 
of flabby, impotent matter, and fills every vein 
with bounding life. 

One word more, and I am done. Most that 
has been said in favor of the Indian Club will 
be true of the faithful use of any good, honest 
exercise. There remains one last advantage, 
which few other kinds of exercise possess, — it is 
convenience. Many aman has given up active 
exercise because he cannot spend time enough to 
go to the gymnasium, or to the river, or to the 
ball-ground ; and often it has been impossible to 
avoid the sacrifice. A boat needs a roomy sheet 
of water; a ball-ground, to avail much, needs 
the enthusiastic codperation of fifteen or twenty 
kindred spirits, and a gymnasium cannot be sus- 
tained in every town. ‘To be sure one can put 
up a single bar, or pair of bars, almost anywhere, 
although it is not easy to find a suitable place 
that can be used in all weathers and seasons. 
But the Indian Club can be used out-of-doors, if 
the sun shine; within doors, if it rains; in the 
wood-shed, if the weather be warm; in the study 
or parlor, if the weather be cold. It can be 
used by the merchant in his counting-room, the 
mechanic at his bench, the lawyer in his office. 
It can be taken up for a moment’s relief from 
labor, or continued for half an hour’s sharp prac- 
tice. Odd moments, or solid time, may alike be 
devoted to it, with the certainty of a rich return. 
The Indian Club stands always ready to furnish 
health and pleasure for the strong and the weak, 
for young and old, for man, and woman, and 
child. 





THE JUDGE'S PETS. 


BY E. JOHNSON. 


GOVERNOR WISE, AND THE OLD GRAY. 


THREE years ago the Judge’s eldest son, the 
bravest, best, and dearest of his flock, fell on a dis- 
tant battle-field, with an enemy’s bullet through 
the heart that had beaten so warmly with the 
love of all God’s creatures. His own officers 
loved him so well that they eagerly offered up 
their liberty, and risked life itself, to comfort his 
last moments. The enemy, who had feared him 
in battle, but never feared injury to their women 
and children from his command, received the 
body of their noble foe with tender respect. 
The city which he had governed as a conquered 


town, prepared to give him Lurial in their own 
church-yard. But his friends rescued his pre- 
cious remains, and brought them home. With 
thoughtful kindness, which will never be forgot- 
ten, they brought also his horse and dog, — the 
dog a beautiful English pointer, and the horse 
lame with two bullet wounds, and looking so pa- 
thetic that he seemed to every one to be mourn- 
ing for his master. 

The name of the dog, given by his former 
master, was Governor Wise, and his story was as 
follows :— The command were one day in Stras- 
burg, when the Colonel saw him running about 
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the streets, and without thinking, said, “I wish 
that dog was mine.” They continued their 
march ; and when they were some miles from the 
town, Wise was discovered among the men. No 
one could tell how he came there, except one 
long Yankee private, who would only say, in an- 
swer to all questions, “ I heerd the Colonel say 
he wanted that dog, so, there the dog is.” The 
Colonel inquired into his history; and finding 
that he belonged to a little lame boy, ordered him 
to be returned when they next went through 
Strasburg. It was some weeks, however, before 
they were in the place again; and by that time 
the dog had grown so fond of his new master that 
he would not leave him. He became a great 
pet, and always slept in his master’s tent. An 
officer, who passed the night before the Colonel’s 
last battle with him, remembers that the dog 
cried with cold, and the Colonel got up, untied 
the rope which fastened him to the tent pole, and 
took him between his own blankets. 
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Wise took kindly to his Northern home, and 
unbounded care was lavished upon him by his 
new friends. The mother seemed almost to 
adopt him as a child, and he lived a life of con- 
stant petting. But when the cold weather came, 
the poor Southern creature suffered very much ; 
and when the first snow fell, he was seized with 
a lung fever, and died in a few days. 

The horse has been more fortunate. His 
wounds were carefully dressed ; and at last he 
recovered, though not for months after the bullet 
was taken out. He bad been more than three 
years in the war, and had received his first 
wound at the battle of Bull Run. He seems to 
enjoy the ways of peace, however, and draws 
women and children through the quiet country 
roads as sedately as if he had never moved to the 
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sound of the drum. His experiences have made 
him a little suspicious, and he starts at every 
cloud of dust, evidently mistaking it for the 
smoke of cannon, and shows so much fear of 
small, dark objects by the roadside, that his 
friends think he is always looking out for shells 
about to explode. He iasists upon walking most 
of the time, as he has always been accustomed 
either to marching with the men, or to galloping 
at full speed.. He evidently considers that the 
pace at which the regiment marched, is the 
proper rate of speed under all circumstances. 
He is of course very affectionate, aud shows the 
greatest delight when he sees a face or hears a 
voice of which he is fond, and turns his head oc- 
casionally, to try to get a glimpse of his friends 
in the carryall behind him. 

He is whimsical as to his attendants, and 
yields to kindness much more easily than to 
force. When he was first brought to Boston, he 
was unfortunately placed in a stable on the sec- | 
ond floor, and it was very difficult to get him 
down again, on account of his extreme lameness. 
A friend of his master went to visit him, and foand 
several men trying to force him down the stairs. 
Charlie (he had been named in remembrance of 
the gray Charlie of the Colonel’s boyhood) had 
planted all four feet firmly, and would not move 
for pushes or blows. The gentleman went up to 
him, patted his head, and talked coaxingly to 
him for a little while, and then gently took the 
bridle and Jed him down, the horse following, as 
if he knew he had found his master’s friend. He 
is now as happy as a horse can be, with kind 
friends, unlimited petting, and with very little 
work to do. May he live to a good old age, and 
always be held in honor for the scars which at- 
test his long service in the good cause. 

Boys, if you would be like George when he 
was a man; if you would be loved as he was 
loved, and obeyed as he was obeyed, you must 
try to be now what he was as a boy. No cruel 
or cowardly boy ever made a noble man. Begin 
now. Be kind to all little, dumb, dependent 
creatures, and never be afraid to do anything 
which it is plainly right to do. So you shall be 
loved by your friends, and feared by your ene- 
mies, and respected by all. Whether your bat- 
tle for the right be fought amidst the spiteful 
humming of minie balls, or against foes equally 
invisible that will meet you in the quiet ways at 
home, you shall fight your fight well, and your 
life shal! be that of a hero. 
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THE PAINTER’S NIGHTMARE. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 





There once was a landscape painter But he made the best of his quarters, 
‘G> (They tell me his name was Flake White), And slept till the clock struck three ; 
Who went out to sketch in the winter, When he had a most singular nightmare, 
And painted from morning till night. As you by this picture will see. 
And at night, very cold and hungry, He dreamed that he lay on a mountain, 
He went to a country inn ; All covered with sheets of snow; 
And there he ordered some dinner, And his arms were turned into branches, 
And a tumbler of water and gin. And a tree grew out of each toe. 
So they gave him some very tough mutton, His head was a wooden shanty, 
A huge green pickle or so ; His pillow the top of a hill ; 
And a dish of greasy potatoes, He tried to shout, but he couldn't, 
And bread that was nothing but dough. For the snow-drifts held hi still. 
vie ’ 
Then a queer sort of pie they brought him ; At last, with a terrible effort, 
And he finished with apples and cheese ; He managed to turn in his bed, 
And then he smoked at his meerschaum, And drew in his toes and his fingers, 
Az jolly a man as you please. And lifted his wooden head. 
They showed him up to a garret, And he woke, and said, “ In the morning 
To sleep in a very short bed; I'll make a good picture of this.” 
His feet stuck out of the cover, So he fell asleep on his pillow 
And there wasn’t a place for his head. In a state of untroubled bliss. 
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A TALK ABOUT ANTS. 


FROM “A LITTLE BOYS STORY.” 


I KNOw a great deal more about ants than I 
do about bees. You meet ants everywhere, and 
there is no danger in looking at them. 

It is not the same with bees, who place a high 
valuation on themselves; and notwithstanding 
what M. Hersant, my tutor, says, mamma is al- 
ways afrgid that we shall get stung. I love all 
dumb creatures, and if I were not obliged to give 
my time to my studies, I would spend it in watch- 
ing them, especially in the country, where there 
are so many of them. 

I found in the forest an ant-hill which be- 
longed to some yellow ants. Ants are not all 
alike. You, my little friend, have, I suppose, also 
found ant-hills in your path at different times, 
when you have been spending your vacations in 
the country. And these hillocks, perhaps, have 
surprised you. But do you know that the ants 
carry from one place to another little bits of the 
bark of trees, leaves, stems of herbs, tiny peb- 
bles, grain, hay, anything that they find and are 
able to carry, and which will serve to build up 
their houses as high as possible ? 

My sister Marguerite thought that the ants 
carried all these things on their backs. We 
‘aughed heartily at her idea. 

These skillful workers have very strong jaws 


and antennz, hooked at the ends, and notched 
their whole length. These serve them for car- 
rying their materials about, and also for attacks 
upon their enemies. I had supposed that the ants 
worked so hard and laid up so much, that they 
might be duly provided for during the winter. 
You remember the ant in the fable said to the 
grasshopper, who came to ask for something to eat : 

“ What did you do all the summer?” 

“ Night and day I sang to all comers. I hope 
you are not displeased at this.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“T am delighted to hear it.” 

“ And as you sang then, you can dance now.” 

But it is not as I supposed. Ants eat very 
little, and they eat no grain. Their idea in 
building a hillock is to protect themselves from 
rain and cold, and to keep out the curious from 
their abodes. These lady-ants are also very 
much afraid of the sun, though they like to keep 
warm. They are like ourselves when we close up 
our Venetian blinds, though we are all well sat- 
isfied to know that the weather is fine and bright. 

Marguerite and I were already much aston- 
ished at all that we saw and heard, when M. 
Hersant put the finishing touch to our wonder, 
by telling us about the inside of the ant-hill. 
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To begin with, we must remember that M. 
Hersant never exaggerates. He is a calm and 
dispassionate man. So you must believe as much 
of what he suid as I shall now repeat for you. 

The greater part of the ant-house is not seen. 
It is hidden in the earth. There are avenues 
leading from the top of the hill into the interior, 
and there are little streets in which the ants are 
always passing to and fro. They are not stupid 
creatures, for when night comes they shut up and 
barricade their doors just as people do, and they 
open them in thg morning. If it rains, they 
stay inside and work. They don’t pass their 
time looking out of the windows. ‘They have a 
perfect understanding amongst themselves. At 
the least danger, those who are on duty divide 
themselves into two parties. One of these goes 
out to reconnoitre, and attack the enemy if it be 
advisable; the others go to arouse those inside. 
‘They all come out bristling, warlike, and furious. 
But I am wrong in saying all —for the nurses 
stay inside to take care of the little ones, and 
they hide them in holes. 

When we went back to the house, papa told 
us many more wonderful things about the grass- 
ants. This kind build little houses, one above 
the other, along the blades of grass and herbs 
with little grains of sand. Others make their 
nests at the roots of trees, and go up into the 
highest branches to look for the plant-louse, an 
insect which furnishes them with a kind of syrup 
which is greatly to their taste. They are careful 
not to kill them —they only suck the juice out 
of their bodies. 

Here Marguerite eried out, “An ant! an 
ant!” I put it under my microscope. How queer 
his large legs looked, and his great head, and his 
fawn -colored corselet, brown claws, and wide 
open mouth, thus magnified. We understood, 
now, what service these rugged feelers of his ren- 
dered him in war as well as in household affairs. 
These insignificant ants, whom I can so easily 
crush, are courageous warriors, and at certain 
times a whole nation takes up arms. All of 
them, even the young ones, throw themselves 
upon the enemy to drag him into the ant-hill, 
where he has a bad time of it. It is not only 
small insects who have to fear their attacks, for 
they are not afraid even of beetles. Their weap- 
ons are those feelers of which I spoke before. 
When they think the neighborhood in which they 
are is dangerous, they move away. As soon as 
they get to the spot which they have chosen for 
their new home, they go at once to work with an 
astonishing ardor. Qn a journey, the big ants 
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carry the little ones — that is good of them! 
These little creavures are very spirited. M. Her- 
sant has seen them drink. 

Marguerite has just come in. She came and 
read over my shoulder what I had written (with 
my permission). She says, — 

“ Henri, don’t forget about the ants who carve 
wood into different shapes. ©! brother, you 
really are an author, I declare !” 

And then my dear sister pulled me mischiev- 
ously but gently by the hair, and ran away. 

I certainly was going to forget about the ants 
who carve in wood, and when I thought about it 
I didn’t find myself any further advanced. I 
didn’t remember very well what had been said 
about them; and so that evening, as if it were 
by the merest accident (I am cunning, you 
know), I turned the conversation once more upon 
them,.and here is what I learned. These ants 
choose a tree suited to their purpose, and carve 
the whole interior into fanciful shapes. They di- 
vide the trunk of the tree into several divisions 
or compartments, with floors and ceilings all 
about as thick as a playing card. The floors are 
sustained by walls or columns. These ant-houses 
are very large. They have vestibules, halls, 
boudoirs, and passages— nothing is wanting — 
and the tree which holds them, although it stands 
blackened and withered, gives no other sign, out- 
wardly, of the secret that it holds; yet there it 
stands, the merest and frailest shell in reality. 
The wood-carving ants only work at night. I 
know why very well. They kill the trees by 
cutting their roots in carving out their houses. 
They are very wicked to do this, and wicked ants 
as well as wicked people are afraid of the light 
of day ; it is as much as they can do to bear the 
light of the moon. 

All the rest of the week we were taken up 
with the ants. We looked for them in the 
fields, and we amused ourselves, Marguerite and 
I, in looking at their nests, and following them 
on their excursions. 

I hope the reader has been interested in hear- 
ing of my ants. And now I am going to tell 
you a wonderful story, which we have seen and 
read in a book ; there is a fine picture, too, which 
tells about it. 

A traveller, who was also a painter, was in a 
village in India. He used to go into the forests 
to sketch the trees. One day, when he was busy 
making a drawing of the trunk of a tree, he saw 
different kinds of insects, and also some lizards 
passing about near him. Marguerite would have 
run away at once had she been in his place; but 
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the painter only worked on the faster, thinking 
that the presence of these creatures betokened a 
storm. He also heard the cries of birds around 
him, and having a good mile to go before getting 
home, and fearing it would come on to rain, 
he put away his drawing, and was getting 
ready to begin his march, when all at once, he 
was covered from head to foot by a cloud of ants. 
He jumped up quickly —so quickly that he 
overturned his color-box. He wanted to pick it 
up, but that was impossible. It was covered 
with ants, and they were piled several inches 
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deep, one on top of another. At last he tried to 
save his gun, but it was thickly covered all over 
with ants, and he got badly stung before he 
chased them off. The bite of ants of that spe- 
cies are much worse than those in our own coun- 
try, which only leave a little red mark on the 
skin when they sting you. 

My talk about the ants is somewhat long, I 
will grant; but as Marguerite says I must put 
some interesting things into my book, and not be 
always speaking of ourselves, I beg the reader to 
be of Marguerite’s way of thipking. 





LITTLE PEEP. 


BY G. B. MUMFORD. 


One day Lily concluded to give her dolls a 
party ; and as her mamma was willing to have 
her do so, she sent for Ritta’s doll, Emma; for 
Daisy’s, whose name was Lily ; and for Frances’s, 
whom she had called Eugénie. Of course, Fran- 
ces, and Daisy, and Ritta came too. The dolls 
were very good indeed, and so were the children. 
But after they had played a long time, they put 
Lily, and Emma, and Eugénie, away, and came 
to Isabelle, to beg her to tell them a story. Isa- 
belle said she must have time to think of one, 
and she thought it would be a good plan for each 
of the children to tell one first. They all agreed 
to this, except Ritta, and Frances told the first 
one. 

“Once I went to Africa, and I saw the mon- 
keys and the parrots. And I saw a man there 
that was asleep. And there came along a mouse, 
and the mouse was hungry, and he could not find 
anything to eat. And he ran down the man’s 
throat to get something, and he could not find 
anything there, and so he ate up the man’s stom- 
ach. And the man had to make a new stomach, 
and he made avery nice one. And God put 
life in it, because I do not think that a man could 
make a stomach alive; could he, Isabelle? And 
that is all I know.” 

Lily’s story came next. It was one that she 
always told. 

“ Once there was a little girl, and she had her 
father and mother. And one day her father was 
very sick, and then he was worser, and he died. 
And the little girl had not no more father. And 
after that, she had a very bad feverishness, and 
the doctor said what it was not any use, and she 
got as bad as her father was, and she died of it. 


And then her mother hadn’t got anybody, and 
she felt so bad that she cuddled up in a little 
heap, and died too.” 

This was Daisy’s story. 

“There was a little girl, and her name was 
Mary. And she was a very naughty little girl, 
and she lost her garters always, and her round 
hat ; and when they told her to do anything, she 
would not do it. And one day her mamma told 
her not to go into the woods. And she went 
into the woods. And the rain came, and she 
got rained all over and over; and then when she 
got rained all over and over, she took a dreadful 
cold, and she died. And she did not go to 
heaven.” 

Everybody was still for a minute when Daisy 
stopped, and then Isabelle said, “O Daisy! the 
poor little girl did not go to heaven!” 

Daisy thought a little, and then she said, — 
“ And there came a heavenly angel right out of 
the heavenly sky, and he took her up with him ; 
and then she trampled on the clouds, and put her 
feet on the sun, moon, and stars.” 

Isabelle thought that was enough, and so she 
reminded Ritta that it was her turn. At first 
Ritta said she did not know any stories; but 
when they had coaxed her a long time, she said : 

“Did you ever hear the story of the horse 
that had not got any tail at all?” 

“ No,” said everybody. 

“T too not,” said Ritta. 

This little girl always talked German with her 
nurse, and so her English was very queer some- 
times. Her no story made them laugh as much 
as if it had been a good long one, and Isabelle 


said she thought she had found one hidden away - 
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in a little corner of her head, which she would 
tell them. 

“Take me on your lap, will you, Isabelle,” 
said Ritta, “because then the story would get 
nearer.” So Isabelle took the little girl on her 
lap, and then she began : — 

“ Peck, and Flutter, and Peep, lived in a large 
tree on the Tarpeian Rock,in Rome. There are 
dreadful stories told about this Tarpeian Rock. 





because I could never get it again. But auntie 





said I ought to be very glad I did not go myself. 

“These little birds who lived in the tree, were 
very happy little things. They could swing in 
the branches, and look over very far. I cannot 
tell you how far; all over the world, they 
thought; at least Flutter and Peck did. But 
Peep was a curious little fellow, and never 
thought that he could see enough. And when 





They say that bad people used to be taken up to 
the top of it, and thrown down, and broken to 
pieces. But nobody falls from there now. The 
rock is almost covered with houses and gardens ; 
and the gardens are walled in, so that there is no 
danger. And there are lovely flowers and vines 
about, and such a view! One day when I was 
looking over the wall, something did go over. It 
was my note-book. I felt very sorry about it, 


Peck and Flutter were ready to have their fa- 
ther sing them to sleep at night, Peep never 
wanted to hear a song. He always liked to 
hear a story better. ‘Tell me about where we 
are going by and by,’ he would say, ‘when we 
grow up to be big, like you and mamma.’ 

“<Q Peep!’ Flutter would say, ‘we are 
never going anywhere. I shall marry mamma, 
and live right here.’ . 
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“*‘T shall not, said Peep. ‘Mamma is very 
nice for a mamma, but I shall marry a swallow, 
because swallows have such strong wings, and I 
shall travel a thousand million miles every day. 
Now, be still, children, and let papa tell us all 
about his journey.’ 

“ And so their papa told them again and again 
about their flying all day long, and sleeping the 
first night with some second cousins, who had their 
home in the mouth of a marble saint, on the roof 
of a cathedral, and breakfasting on fresh un- 
der-done worms; and flying next day as far as a 
forest in the neighborhood of a village, where 
everything was so dear that they had to go to 
bed hungry; and then, coming next day to a 
field, where their mamma made herself ill on 
young bugs and wheat seed, and they had to stay 
over a couple of days. And thep he told them 
of the wonderful beasts they saw, some of them 
called men, as large as a small tree, which had 
caves in their faces, with a thicket growing at 
the mouth of them. Then there were other 
creatures, covered all over with wings, yet unable 
to fly, who sang in a very disagreeable manner, 
and whom men called dogs. And they saw, two 
or three times, frightful monsters (cats), who 
kept mills in their beaks, on purpose to grind up 
poor little birds. 

“Peck and Flatter were so frightened while 
their papa told these stories, that they crept far 
in under their mother’s wing, but Peep got a cold 
in his head from sticking his out to listen. He 
was a wakeful little fellow, and sometimes, when 


. the whole family were asleep, he stood awake, 


thinking over the world outside the tree; and he 
made up his mind that as soon as he was three 
months old, he would begin to travel, and never 
stop as long as he lived. He was always trying 
his wings, which were not yet strong enough to 
bear him, and climbing up the nest, and tumbling 
down again on Peck’s and Flutter’s heads. 

“ By and by the little birds were all able to 
fly a little. Peck and Flutter had to be scolded 
sometimes, because they were afraid. But Peep 
was a perfect torment to his mamma, always 
wanting to go too far from home, and begging to 
run upon the ground, where he would have been 
in danger from the monsters of which his papa 
had told him. One day they heard a great noise. 
Peck and Flutter flew screaming to their mam- 
ma, while Peep begged his papa to take him to 
see what was going on. 

“¢ Peep, said his papa, ‘ you would like to go 
out alone, and to run about on the ground. Now, 
I will tell you what that noise is, which you have 
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just heard. It is a sort of volcano, which throws 
up fire and stones. If you had been there, it 
would have killed you in a .ninute, and then we 
should have wept and said, “Our poor little 
Peep is shot.”’ 

“QO! 1 am so big now, papa,’ said Peep, ‘ that 
it would not have hurt me.’ 

“* My child” said his mamma, ‘ your uncle 
was shot only last year. Your poor grandmother 
saw him fall, and went into convulsions from 
fright and distress.’ 


“ But it was no use to talk to this silly bird. 


‘He thought he knew more than his papa and 


mamma, and secretly made up his mind to fly 
away, the very first opportunity he could find. 
One day the little ones were allowed to go down 
from the tree, and hop about on the wall, where 
I was sitting when my note-book went over the 
Tarpeian Rock. They were full of fun and twit- 
ter, and had a great deal to say about all they 
saw. At last their papa and mamma took them 
home, and for the first time ventured to leave 
them alone while they went out to get their sup- 
per. Peep had looked out very sharply while 
they were on the wall, and thought he knew now 
how to start off on his travels. So, as soon as 
his papa and mamma were out of sight, he crept 
quietly out of the nest. 

“* Where are you going, Peep?’ said Flutter. 

“QO! I am just sitting here a little on the 
branch, said Peep. 

“* But you know mamma never allows us to 
go out of the nest when papa is away, even when 
she is with us,’ said Flutter. 

“¢ Never you mind about me,’ said Peep. 
‘Mamma knows I am strong now, and she will 
not care. And the naughty bird flew off a little 
further. 

“+ Come back, Peep,’ said Peck. ‘I am fright- 
ened for you. Supposing a man should come 
along with a volcano.’ 

“* You little stupid, said her brother, ‘did not 
papa say that volcanoes were not allowed here? I 
will never come back until you and Flutter stop 
talking to me, and looking at me.’ 

“So Peck and Flutter said no more. But at 
last Peck, who was a little girl bird, got so un- 
easy, that she could not bear it any longer, and 
she began to call him again. But there was no 
answer. 

“+O Flutter!’ said she, ‘he is dead. Some 
cat has ground him up; what shall we do?’ and 
Peck began to cry. 

“Flutter climbed up to the top of the nest 
and looked all over, and he and Peck called him 
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until their father and mother heard them, and 
flew back to the nest. 

“* What is the matter?’ said their papa. 
‘ Where is Peep ?’ said their mamma. 

“ All that long afternoon and evening the poor 
father and mother birds flew backward and for- 
ward, and called for their little one. ; 

“ When Peep had made sure that his brother 
and sister were not looking at him, he flew down 


_to the wall, and then to the houses under the 


Rock ; and stopping every now and then, for his 
wings were still weak, he got into the Roman 


. Forum, and perched upon one of the pillars of 


an old temple. Some birds lived there, but they 
did not fancy Peep, and behaved so rudely to 
him that he was glad to get away from them. 
And seeing the cypress-trees on the Palatine 
Hill, where Nero used to live, he flew along, 
a little way at a time, until he got up there. 

“* Dear me, said he to himself, ‘the world is 
very big. Ido not see the end of it yet, and I 
have flown ever so many hundred miles, I am 
sure. He had not flown a mile yet; but then 
he had never studied arithmetic, and so he could 
not count very well. ‘I wish I knew where 
papa and mamma get our suppers. I am dread- 
fully hungry. O, there are some swallows! I 
shall marry one of them some day, so I think I 
will go home to dinner with the family. A fine 
afternoon,’ said he aloud, as they settled on a tree 
near him. 

“*T beg your pardon, said the one to whom 
he had spoken, ‘ you are mistaken in the person.’ 
And the whole of them spread their wings in the 
most disdainful manner, and flew away. 

“Poor Peep was dreadfully mortified. But 
he must have something to eat. And so he flew 
slowly along, looking about in every direction 
with his little, sharp eyes. At last he saw some 
seeds on the ground, a long way off. He spread 
his little tired wings once more, and down he 
flew, reaching the ground panting and weary. 
There he hastily picked up a few grains only, for 
plenty of birds were arriving all the time, as 
hungry, perhaps, as he. 

“ Suddenly they saw a strange thing in the air. 
All the birds flew up in a great hurry. Alas, 
alas! they beat their wings against something 
which they could not pass. They were caught 
in a net. 

“The day on which this happened was the 
first day of the Carnival at Rome. The Corso, 
a long, straight street, was dressed with red silk 
hangings. The balconies were covered with cot- 
ton covers of the same color. Ladies wore 


white cloaks trimmed with blue or pink, and on 
their faces wire masks. Carriages drove up and 
down the street, filled with people flinging confet- 
ti— little balls of plaster, which look like sugar- 
plums — at the windows and balconies. And the 
ladies from the houses flung confetti at the car- 
riages, and the people walking in the streets. 
There were also any number of flowers thrown 
from the windows to the carriages, and from the 
carriages to the balconies. Auntie and I were 
looking on from a balcony, and uncle went down 
the Corso for a walk. When he came back, 
auntie and I laughed so that we could scarcely 
speak. He looked like a miller. His coat was 
white, and his pantaloons were white, and his hat 
was bruised, and his face was covered with pow- 
der, and so were his hair and whiskers. In his 
hand he had a pretty bouquet, and tied to the 
middle of it by one leg — was Peep. 

“The birds were taken out of the net, and 
would have been killed, and carried to market 
and eaten, but that the man who spread the net 
thought he could make more money by selling 
them for the Carnival. Uncle had bought the 
flowers because he was so sorry for the poor lit- 
tle bird, who would have been flung up to a bal- 
cony, and very much hurt; and he told me I 
must see what I could do for him. I went up- 
stairs to the padrone di casa, the man from whom 
we hired our rooms, and borrowed a cage. Then 
I untied poor Peep, and put him in it. I put 
seed, and water, and sugar, and salad, where he 
could reach them, but he took no notice of them. 
He sat in the bottom of the cage, all swelled up, 
looking like a little feather ball, and I was afraid 
he would die of the fright. Every time anybody 


‘came near the cage, he jumped about, and beat 


himself against the wires. He was afraid of 
being caught and tied again. 

“ By and by the fun was over on the Corso. 
The last thing was a horse-race. Six horses ran 
from one end of the street to the other without 
saddles or bridles, or men upon their backs. 
They dashed down the street as hard as they 
could go, everybody making room for them. 
And at the other end of the street they were 
stopped, and then the people went home, and we 
went in the other room to dinner. While we 
were at the table I heard a little noise, and stole 
back to look at Peep. He was so hungry and 
faint, that when we were out of the way, he had 
hopped over to the seed-glass to take a little bite. 
But when he saw me, he swelled right into a lit- 
tle ball again. 

“<«Peep, I said, ‘you are a humbug; you 
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feel a great deal better, — you know you do. 
Eat your dinner, like a good little bird’ But 
Peep declared he was going to die immediately, 
and should never eat any dinner, and so I went 
back to eat mine at any rate. As soon as I 
was fairly gone, I heard him at the seed - glass 


“ But when we went back to the parlor, there 
he was with his eyes turned up, his feathers all 
standing out, rocking himself backward and for- 
ward, like a poor old woman with the tooth- 
ache. And so he remained all the evening. 
When I went to bed, I left the window open a 
little. I had never shut the door of the cage. 
Peep was nvt asleep, but rocking away, as if he 
were very bad indeed. But I remembered what 
a good dinner he had made, and did not feel 
much distressed. 

“I told you how the poor father and mother 
bird cried and called for their child; how-they 
fluttered about the tree, looking and longing for 
him. Now and then the mother went back again 
to the nest, to warm the two other little ones, 
and then she again joined the father, It was a 
dreadful night for them. Daybreak came, but it 
brought them no comfort. They flew, in turn, 
further and further from the tree, and then home. 
It was time for them to think of getting break- 
fast for Peck and Flutter.. They were too sad 
to eat themselves. For the fiftieth time the 
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mother bird flew down to the wall, looking about 
her in every direction. Suddenly, she heard a 
faint cry. She knew the sound, and flew like an 
arrow from the bow. A weary, forlorn little 
bird she brouglt home to the nest, sick of travel, 
and ready to believe that there never was such 
happiness as in the mulberry-tree, on the Tarpe- 
ian Rock. He had beew well punished for his 
naughtiness. Even when he flew out of our 
window in the early dawn of that morning, he 
scarcely hoped to reach home. But he was safe 
at last, and there was no danger of his playing 
truant again. 

“The next year we drove out one lovely day 
upon the Roman Campagna. Presently the car- 
riage left the road to cross the fields, and: we got 
out to pick wild flowers, and enjoy the view. 
High in the sky a lark was singing. And such a 
sweet song it was: of the blue heavens, and the 
mountains in the distance, with white villages 
streaming over their sides; of soft olive groves on 
the hills, and young vines; of many colored fruit 
trees, of hedges nodding with sprays of white 
blossoms. Presently he stopped, and dropped 
into his nest on the ground. It was Peep, grown 
up and married, and gone to housekeeping. He 
had married no swallow, you may be sure. No 
indeed ; his wife was a loving little’ lark. They 
had already four little eggs in their nest, and 
were as happy as the day is long.” 





RAMBLES IN THE CITY OF THE GRAND TURK. — IV. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


ANOTHER pleasant day! well, that is nothing 
strange. We do not have so much rain or snow 
here as in America; and after all, when you 
have stayed in Constantinople a little longer, 
you will hardly miss the furious northeast rain- 
storms of New England. And whither shail we 
ramble on this lovely day ? Supposing, for a va- 
riety, that we take a row up the Bosphorus in a 
caique, instead of elbowing our way through dark 
and crooked streets. Rapidly walking down a 
very steep hill, so steep that it almost seems to 
push us headlong down, we find ourselves in the 
large market-place of Tope Hané. Booths are 
sevn in all directions, containing oranges, grapes, 
melons, confectionery, brass-ware, shoes, gay gar- 
ments fluttering in the wind, sherbet, ice-cream, 
and lemonade, pistols, whips and spurs, saddles, 


spices, jewelry, and almost every Oriental com-. 
modity that could be thought of, and the square 
is densely packed with buyers and sellers. In 
the centre of the place is a magnificent marble 
fountain, square, as large as a small house, and 
the sides covered with engraved arabesques, or 
intricate designs interwoven with pious quota- 
tions from the Koran, the Mohammedan Scrip- 
tures. On each of the four sides of the fountain 
water is spouting into large marble troughs, 
around which are gathered groups of women and 
children, filling their clay water-jars, and chat- 
ting. Idle curs may be seen here and there, anx- 
iously hanging around some butcher’s stall, lick- 
ing their chops, and waiting for a marrow-bone, 
or busily engaged in a fight, and mingling their 
discordant yelping with the bray of mules and 
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donkeys, and the buzz of the crowd. At each end 
of the square tower are the tapering minarets of 
two mosques; behind us arises the roof-covered 
hill we descended ; before us is a forest of masts. 
Keeping on our way, we are in a minute by the 
water’s edge, where a horde of clamoring boat- 
men beset us. A bargain for the day is at last 
made with the owners of an thee chiflee, or 
caique, manned by two oarsmen. Stepping in 
carefully, and reclining on the crimson cushions, 
we are presently sweeping up the Bosphorus, 
gazing on 2 multitude of interesting objects at 
our leisure. 

The Bosphorus, as you probably know by this 
time, is a narrow, winding strait, sixteen miles 
long, through which, like a river, the Black Sea 
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empties, with a rushing torrent, into the Sea of 
Marmora, and thence into the Mediterranean. 
Now its steep shores are lined with palaces and 
summer-houses, called kiosks, with villages and 
lovely gardeus clinging to the terraced hill- 
sides. But long ago, when Byzantium was 
founded, this was a solitude, with dense forests, 
inhabited by wild beasts, covering the shore, and 
but a single sail, at long intervals, creeping cau- 
tiously from point to point, and with difficulty 
stemming the rapid current. In those lovely 
days, far away in the past, hundreds of years 
even before Byzas sailed, the ship Argo, with a 
crew of famous heroes, commanded by Jason, 
passed through the Bosphorus on their way to 
Colchis, on the Black Sea. They were in search 














of the Golden Fleece, —a curious object, which 
seems to have attracted much curiosity in that 
remote period. What this Golden Fleece could 
have been which could lead men to undertake so 
many perilous adventures in search of it, is more 
than we can tell now. From the summit of a 
high hill, near the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
where now we find the ruins of a temple and a 
castle, Jason and his companions gazed on the 
vast expanse of the mysterious, dark-blue sea, 
spread before them ; they shuddered as they saw 
the white breakers beating on the lonely coast, 
and thought of the unknown perils which they 
must brave on that stormy and unexplored hori- 
zon, over which the lowering clouds hung in 
threatening masses. Then they consulted the 





priestess, who, in a rude temple of Jupiter Urius 
on that secluded height, gave respouses to mari- 
ners’ inquiries regarding the weather, and the 
most favorable time for venturing out to sea. 
Having received divine directions, they returned 
to the Argo, and made for the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, but sent before them a small tender, 
called the Dove, to pilot the way; but so fierce 
is the current rushing through, that in spite of 
all their precautions, the Argo bumped her stern 
against one of the rocks, called the Symplegades, 
and received some damage. 

After many wild adventures, which they safely 
encountered by the aid of the enchantments of 
Medea, the daughter of the king of Colchis, 
who was a sorceress, the Argonauts returned 
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with the Golden Fleece, and with Medea, who 
had now become the wife of Jason. When they 
arrived once more in the Bosphorus, on their way 
home, the Argo was anchored by that spot which 
you see yonder, near the present village of Kuru 
Tchesmé. There Medea landed, weary of the 
tedious voyage, thinking, perhaps, with sadness, 
of the home she had left behind her forever ; and 
as they tarried some days, while the Argonauts 
hunted wild boars in the forests, under the tent 
which Jason raised for her, she rocked her babe 
in a little hammock, and sang to it the songs of 
her childhood. Fond of flowers, she culled rich 
garlands from the neighboring thickets, and 
planted shrubs, thinking to remain there a long 
time. A laurel-tree is shown, which is said to 
have been planted by her fair hands three thou- 
sand years ago. Although trees have been known 
to live as long as that, you are not required to 
place implicit confidence in this legend of the 
laurel-tree. 

At the village of Dolma Bagtebé, near that 
magnificent palace of the Sultan, a curious sight 
was to be seen near twelve hundred years ago. 
A marble pillar stood there, surmounted by a 
stone platform, with a railing, inclosing a space 
only large enough to contain one man. On that 
pillar, a monk named Simeon Stylites, stood for 
twenty years, in rain and sunshine, in summer 
and winter. He did it because he sincerely be- 
lieved that it was pleasing to God for him to 
mortify himself in this barbarous manner. Crowds 
of people constantly attended him, to hear him 
speak ; and so holy was he considered, that he 
was somé¢times induced to come down and touch 
the sick and heal them. After his death, another 
monk stood on that pillar twenty-eight years. In 
Athens, I have often visited, in my walks, a 
ruined temple, on the top of whose pillars, sixty- 
eight feet high, is a hut, about the size of a small 
room. This was for many years occupied by a 
monk, who drew up his food in a basket. He 
died ages ago, but his little house still remains 
deserted, on the top of those almost inaccessible 
pillars, to remind us of how much better a time 
we live ihn. We are now taught that if we want 
to serve God aright, we are not obliged to re- 
main unwashed, and clothed in filthy garments ; 
or live perched up in the air, away from man- 
kind, spending our lives in idleness ; but that by 
living as much like Christ as we can, by doing, 
like him, all that we can for the benefit of our 
fellow-men, and by forgetting ourselves in our 
desire for the good of others, we can best serve 
God, and promote our own truest welfare. 
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Over there, where those vast barracks rise 
with their lofty towers, on the point of Scutari, 
we have an example of the way we are taught 
to serve God in these days. During the Cri- 
mean War, of which you may have heard, for it 
happened not very muny years since, those bar- 
racks were used for a hospital, in whose long cor- 
ridors rows of beds were spread; on these were 
laid the poor English soldiers, who, sick and 
wounded, were brought in steamers from the 
camp, and the battle-fields before Sebastopol. 
Then Miss Nightingale, an English lady, nur- 
tured in wealth, devoted herself to tending these 
poor men ; and with her from England came a 
band of nurses, like her, desiring to care for the 
suffering. ‘There I have seen her lovely and 
stately form moving, like a guardian angel, among 
the beds of the sick, and ministering to their 
wants in*a foreign land. Was not that nobler 
than living a useless life on the top of a post for 
twenty - eight years? In our own war, hun- 
dreds of great-souled women devoted themselves 
to the care of our sick and wounded, like Miss 
Nightingale and her companions; and, as you 
grow older, I hope you will learn more and more 
to appreciate their self-denying labors in behalf 
of our patriot heroes. 

Where you see that little dome peeping 
through the sycamores and cypresses, its gilded 
crescent and star gleaming through the green 
foliage, is the tomb of the great Turkish naval 
hero, Hairedeen, often called Barbarossa, or Red- 
beard. As war was conducted in those far-off 
times, he was more of a corsair than anything 
else, making descents onthe coasts of Christian 
countries, burning towns, and carrying off beau- 
tiful maidens into slavery. Sucha terror did he 
become, that Christian mothers would say to their 
naughty children, “Hush! behave now, or I'll 
send for Hairedeen!” which threat is said to 
have been quite effective in quieting refractory 
boys and girls. 

Where yon white castle rises grimly, with the 
quaintly shaped and rigged Turkish craft gliding 
on the waters of the strait at its foot, Darius the 
Great caused a bridge of boats to be built, on 
which he crossed his mighty host, when he 
marched against the Scythians. It must have 
been a splendid sight to see the glittering line of 
spears, for days together, extending from one 
shore to thé other, while the martial strains of 
trumpets and kettle-drums, the neigh of steeds, 
the grumbling of camels, and the shouts of the 
captains, echoed far up the winding shores of the 
strait. 
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The curious huts you see here and there ris- 
ing on a rude frame-work above the water, are 
fishing houses, where the fishermen watch day 
and night for the fish to enter the nets drawn 
around the fishing houses. But, here we are at 
last, at the valley of Geurk. It is a river cour- 
sing lazily through meadows flanked by lofty hills, 
and carpeted with wild flowers. At the mouth 
of the stream, and opposite to the castle we have 
just seen, stands another old castle, with towers 
and battlements gray with age. See how curi- 
ously that little village nestles within the ancient 
walls, — some of the houses have actually turned 
the openings between the battlements into win- 
dows, — and how the bushes hang out of the cran- 
nies, like banners sighing in the breeze. On the 
other bank is a beautiful fountain, and a magnifi- 
cent kiosk, or summer-house of the Sultan, with 
gilded gates flushing in the sun. We glide by 
the reeds rustling on the shore, until we reach a 
green spot shaded by a clump of enormous syca- 
mores. Here our catkgees, or boatmen, bring the 
caique up toa small landing-place, and we step 
out on to the soft greensward. It is a holiday, 
and gayly dressed groups may be seen in all di- 
rections, eating candy bought of confectioners, 


who carry their wares upon the head; drinking 
coffee or sherbet, smoking, and listening to stroll- 
ing musicians, or watching dancing performed by 


professional dancers. In Turkey it is not con- 
sidered dignified to dance; but at a party or a 
picnic, persons are hired to do the dancing, who 
make a business of it, and very strange sort of 
dancing it is. 

Seating ourselves also under the trees, coffee 
and fruit are brought to us, and we take a quiet 
enjoyment of the scene, until the shadows length- 
ening along the meadows, remind us that it is 
time for us to return. We have only been a third 
of the distance up the Bosphorus, and seen but a 
few of its infinite attractions, but you will be- 
come acquainted with many more of them when 
you have been longer at Constantinople. 

As we shoot down the current like an arrow, 
we see here and there flocks of dark birds skim- 
ming close to the glassy surface with great rapid- 
ity ; they make no sound, and are never observed 
to alight, but keep steadily on, until lost in the dis- 
tance behind some projecting point. The dwell- 
ers on the Bosphorus call these birds “ Lost 
Souls ;” the popular opinion is that the souls of 
wicked boatmen are doomed thus to expiate their 
sins by winging their noiseless and restless flight 
over the waters once frequented by.them. I am 
afraid, if this were true, that very few of the 
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boatmen of Constantinople would escape this 
melancholy fate. 

Twilight is settling over the imperial city and 
the palaced shores of the Bosphorus, as we ap- 
proach the landing-place, from which we started 
in the morning. But there seems to be an un- 
usual bustle on the water; crowds of caiques, 
loaded with people, are darting about, chiefly in 
front of the mosque of Tope Hané. It seems 
there is to be a grand illumination to-night, in cel- 
ebration of the night a thousand years ago, when 
Mohammed is said to have been first inspired 
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to write the Koran. Let us wait awhile, and 
watch the spectacle. On a sudden, the long row 
of men-of-war, line-of-battle ships, frigates, and 
steamers, are covered with lights from stem to 
stern, trom deck to mast-head. At the same time, 
between the two lofty minarets of the mosque of 
Tope Hané, cordons of lamps are hung in such a 
way as to represent the cipher, or signature of 
the Sultan; it forms an enormous blazing de- 
sign, written with fire, against the dark sky. 
Then are heard the thunders of cannon, fired 
from the men of-war; and as the roar dies away 
in the distance, the Sultan, the Padishah, or 
Father of the Faithful, as he is usually called, is 
seen approaching in his state barge, a very long 
white caique, with a golden eagle on the bow, and 
rowed by twenty-six picked men, in red fezes, or 
skull-caps, and white suits with flowing sleeves ; 
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in the stern, under a canopy of crimson silk, the 
Sultan, AbdGl Azeez, reclines. A number of 
beautiful caiques follow with his attendants, and 
the chief officers of the realm. Landing at the 
mosque, the Sultan enters, and kneels at his ori- 
sons; and when, at last, he again appears, the 
sky is ablaze with rockets, and other fire-works, 
falling in showers of light reflected in the placid 
waters below, and the air is again rent with the 
peal of cannon. Such a scene of glory is not 


often surpassed. As the caiques gradually dis- 
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perse, delighted, but fatigued by all the ob- 
jects that have interested us during the day, we 
land, and climb again to our lodgings. 

We have now taken a brief survey of Con- 
stantinople and its environs, and I hope will soon 
be able to dispense with a guide. What we have 
seen, although more than many travellers see, is 
yet nothing compared with what remains to be 
studied and appreciated. The longer you stay in 
the City of the Grand Turk, the more you will 
find to divert and instruct you. 





THE WEDDING 


OF THE MICE. 


BY FRANCIS JOHNSON. 


In a garret there stood a great many old 
things ; tables, a rickety arm- chair, plates, tum- 
blers, and all sorts of trumpery. Some old, for- 
gotten toys, were lying on the floor, —a small 
drum, a child’s harp; and in the corner stood a 
nice doll in a beautiful dress, with blonde ring- 
lets, and a pair of red, red cheeks; and beside 
her was to be seen a soldier with a large black 
moustache, and an enormous sabre. He was a 
dragoon of the king’s body-guard; but he had 
now been dismissed from the army, his horse 
having been shot in the last battle. 

Behind the clothes-press, opposite the door, 
there was a small hole in the wall, and through 
this hole & little mouse put its head into the gar- 
ret, and looked about with its bright eyes. As 
all was still in the chamber, the mouse slipped 
very softly into it, in order to see the nice things 
close by. But, on perceiving the soldier with the 
enormous moustache and sabre, the mouse was 
greatly frightened, and came near running away. 
However, the soldier nodded kindly to it, and the 
doll bowed like an aristocratic lady, and said, — 
“ Pray step in, my dear.” 

This made the mouse quite bold ; it ran about 
the garret, and scanned everything very closely ; 
and when it ran across the harp, the strings gave 
a sound, and the tumblers clinked when its tiry 
tail touched them. 

“ How nice it is! It is just the thing!” said 
the little mouse to itself. 

It then made a deep bow to the soldier and 
the doll, and said, “Most valiant soldier, and 
beautiful lady, will you be kind enough to per- 
mit my brother, who is about to marry a lovely 

. 


princess, to celebrate his wedding in this garret ? 
Everything is so nice here.” 

The soldier, nodding his head, growled out, 
“O yes; he may do so.” And the doll courte- 
sied, and clapped her hands, for she thought, “ It 
will certainly be a nice ball!” and she liked 
nothing so much as dancing. 

The little mouse thanked the soldier and the 
doll, invited both to the wedding, and ran away 
joyfully. 

After nightfall the mouse returned through the 
hole in the wall; many other mice slipped like- 
wise into the garret, and last of all came the 
bridegroom, holding by the hand his bride, a very 
pretty white mouse, who was a princess ; for her 
father was the white mouse king, and her mother, 
who was also entirely white, was the mouse queen. 
The bridegroom was a general of the mice ; his 
head was covered with a golden helmet, that is 
to say, with half of a golden nutshell fiom the 
Christmas-tree ; and at his side hung as a sword 
a large, pointed pin, with a head of red sealing- 
wax, which looked exactly like a brilliant ruby. 
The pretty little bride wore on her head a tiny 
wreath of gold-foil, and on her breast hung a 
golden bead ; O, she looked so handsome ! 

Behind the bride and bridegroom there walked 
very slowly the old king and his consort, the 
queen. The king wore a golden crown on his 
head, and in his hand he held the sceptre, with 
which he raled over his people. The queen, too, 
wore a golden coronet indicative of her royal dig- 
nity. An attendant held a peacock plume over 
the king and queen, to protect them from the 
rays of the moon, for both had weak eyes. 
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When the wedding procession thus moved past 
the soldier and the doll, all the mice bowed 
deeply, and greeted them; and the old king 
lowered his sceptre, and smiled affably. 

The soldier waved his helmet, and shouted, 
“ Hurrah !” 

And now the wedding festival began. Two 
mice jumped on the harp, and ran to and fro on 
the strings, making very sweet music; two other 
mice jumped all the time on the drum; others 
again gnawed with their sharp teeth on the tum- 
blers, causing them to clinl.; and still others 
squatted on their hind-legs, and whistled so 
sweetly. It was very nice music indeed, and, if 
you had heard it, you would have certainly be- 
lieved that it was a concert at the king’s palace. 

The bridegroom now conducted his little bride 
into the middle of the garret, and they, as well 
as the other couples, began to dance, while the 
king and queen seated themselves on the arm- 
chair, and looked on, for both of them were old, 
and could no longer dance. 

The soldier in the corner thought he had 
never seen a merrier ball. He twirled his large 
moustache, and stamped his feet, causing the 
spurs on his polished boots to rattle; and the 
doll turned her head with the rosy cheeks and 
blonde ringlets, to the right and left, and beat 
time with her tiny feet, so that her satin dress 
rustled all the while. 

At last the soldier was no longer able to re- 
strain his desire to participate in the ball; he 
placed himself before the doll, and said, “ Let us 
dance too!” and in the next moment he whirled 
around with her in the midst of the dancing 
mice. Hurrah, hurrah! It was glorious 
fun ! 

The moon shone so brightly into the window, 
and the golden stars, too, looked curiously 
through the panes. All of them wished to see 
the merry dance. 

When the dancers finally were tired, they sat 
down to rest. The soldier twirled his moustache ; 
the doll dried her face, and looked now very 
pale, the red color of her cheeks sticking to the 
handkerchief, with which she had wiped them. 
She panted for breath, and whispered in a low 
voice, “ O, it was so nice, so nice ! ” 

The soldier fanned her with his helmet, and 
whispered in her ear, “Shall I be your bride- 
groom ?” 
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But she feigned not to have heard him at all, 
for she was a very well-bred young lady. 

Now began the wedding banquet. At the 
head of the table sat the bride and bridegroom, 
and, beside them, the king and queen. The ser- 
vants of the mice served to them the choicest 
delicacies, almonds and raisins, nuts and figs, and 
small pieces of bacon and cheese. All partook 
of the various courses with the greatest relish, 
and acknowledged that they had never seen a 
finer banquet. 

A small piece of a tallow candle was served 
to the king, who had no longer any teeth for 
biting harder things. All the guests glanced en- 
viously at this delicacy, of which the mice are so 
exceedingly fond ; the king graciously permitted 
the queen and the bride to lick the choice morsel 
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for a few moments ; and, being in very good hu- 
mor to-night, he beckoned also to his four minis- 
ters, and let them likewise taste the tallow can- 
dle. 

And thus they feasted merrily until the moon 
faded, and the first sunbeams fell on the roofs. 
As soon as the mice saw this, they ran away in 
such a hurry, that they even forgot to take leave 
of the soldier and doll, who thought the mice 
were more polite. 

Next day profound silence reigned again in 
the garret ; the soldier with his dusty boots, and 
the do!! with her pale cheeks, stood again alone 
in the corner, and both of them looked very 
sleepy and morose. The mice never returned to 
the garret; the owner of the honse closed the 
hole, by which they had entered, with mortar, on 
the day after the wedding. 
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NORA’S CHARM. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


*T was the fisher’s wife at her neighbor’s door, 
And she cried, as she wrung her hands, 

“O Nora, get your cloak and hood, 
And haste with me o’er the sands.” 


Now a kind man was the fisherman, 
And a lucky man was he; 

And never a steadier sailed away 
From the Bay of Cromarty. 


And the wife had plenty on her board, 
And the babe in her arms was fair; 
But her heart was always full of fear, 
And her brow was black with care. 


And she stood at her neighbor’s door and cried, 
“QO, woe is me this night! 

For the fairies have stolen my pretty babe, 
And left me an ugly sprite. 


“ My pretty babe, that was more than all 
The wealth of the world to me ; 

With his coral lips, and his hair of gold, 
And his teeth like pearls of the sea! 


“T went to look for his father’s boat, 
When I heard the stroke of the oar ; 

And I left him cooing soft in his bed, 
As the/bird in her nest by the door. 


“ And there was the father fair in sight, 
And pulling hard to the land ; 

And my foot was back o’er the sill again, 
Ere his keel had struck the sand. 


“ But the fairies had time to steal my babe, 
And leave me in his place 

A restless imp, with a wicked grin, 
And never a smile on his face.” 


And Nora took her cloak and hood, 
And softly by the hand 

She led the fisher’s wife through the night, 
Across the yellow sand. 


“ Nay, do not rave, and talk so wild ;” 
’Twas Nora thus that spoke ; 

“We must have our wits to work against 
The arts of fairy folk. 
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“ There’s a charm to help us in our need, 
But its power we cannot try, 

With the black cloud hanging o’er the brow 
And the salt tear in the eye. 





“ For wicked things may gibe and grin 
With noisy jeer and shout ; 

But the joyous peal of a happy laugh . 
Has power to drive them out. 


“ And if this sprite we can but please, 
Till he laughs with merry glee, 

We shall break the spell that holds him here, 
And keeps the babe from your knee.” 


So the mother wiped her tears away, 
And patiently and long 

They plied the restless, stubborn imp 
With cunning trick and song. 


They blew a blast on the fisher’s horn, 
Each curious prank they tried ; 

They rocked the cradle where he lay, 
As a boat is rocked on the tide. 


But there the hateful creature kept, 
In place of the human child ; 

And never once his writhings ceased, 
And never once he smiled. 


Then Nora cried, “ Take yonder egg 
That lies upon the shelf, 

Ard make of it two hollow cups, 
Like tiny cups of delf.” 


And the mother took the sea-mew’s egg, 
And broke in twain the shell, 

And made of it two tiny cups, 
And filled them at the well. 


She filled them up as Nora bade, 
And set them on the coals ; 

And the imp grew still, for he ne’er had seen 
In fairy land such bowls. 


And when the water bubbled and boiled, 
Like a fountain in its play, 

Mirth bubbled up to his lips, and he laughed 
Till he laughed himself away ! 
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And the mother turned about, and felt 
The heart in her bosom leap ; 

For the imp was gone, and there in his place 
Lay her baby fast asleep. 


And Nora said to her neighbor, “ Now 
There sure can be no doubt 


But a merry heart and a merry laugh 
Drive evil spirits out ! 


“ And who can say but the dismal frown 
And the doleful sigh are the sin 

That keeps the good from our homes and hearts, 
And lets the evil in!” 





NAPOLEON I. 


Tue Lewises, when they first went to live in 
Paris, were the guests of a French family, living 
in the old part of the city, across the Seine. 
After a while they moved to an apartment in the 
Champs Elysées. Their rooms were pretty, and 
had gay, new furniture; their front windows 
looked on a street where carriages often passed, 
but where there were no shops; and the back 
windows looked on a small court-yard; but there 
was no garden, and no view. 

The house was full, and a great deal more 
seemed to go on there than in the peaceful Hotel 
de Lignolles. In the entresol, there were two 
apartments, one occupied by an English gentle- 
man, and the other by an old Russian lady. On 
the first floor lived a French general, with a wife 
and daughters, who were very gay, having offi- 
cers coming and going continually, many visitors, 
and music at all hours of the day and night. 
There was a family of English people also in the 
house, with young ladies who rode on horseback. 

The children knew all about these people 
sooner than Mr. and Mrs. Lewis did; for they 
saw the different carriages, with the liveried foot- 
men, coming and going, and the general going 
out in uniform, on horseback, with officers and 
grooms, and Rob made Joseph find out who they 
ali were. For the first two or three days, Rob 
and Charlie were constantly standing at the win- 
dow to watch the gay equipages and liveries, ull 
very much brighter and more showy than what 
they had been used to see on the other side of 
the river; and Fanny, happening, as she came in 
from walking with Madame Ledru, to meet the 
general’s daughters, with some other ladies and 
some officers, going down the stairs, was amazed 
at their showy dresses, and the noisy conversa- 
tion that was going on among them. 

In their walks, now, the children often passed 
the great Arc de I’Etoile, which they remembered 
paseing the day after they arrived in Paris; and 
they walked all around it, looking at the groups 


of soldiers, and horses, and weapons, which are 
carved in stone upon it. 

One day, when they were near the great arch 
with their father, they saw some persons go in 
under it and disappear: though sentinels pace 
about it, no carriages are allowed to go through 
it, and most people on foot go round outside. 
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“Where are those people going?” asked 
Fanny. 

“I suppose they are going to the top,” an- 
swered Mr. Lewis. 

“©, please take us up there, papa; yes, do!” 
begged Robert. 
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“Do you wish to go up, Fanny?” 

“Tf there are not a great many stairs, papa ; 
but I did not like going up the Tour St. 
Jacques.” 

“The arch is not so high as the tower, cer- 
tainly : but as it stands on higher ground, I dare 
say there is just as good a view. Well, I think 
we will go up.” 

When they reached the top, they found the 
people whom they had seen going up, were now 
going down again ; so they had the place all to 
themselves. 


“I can’t find anything I know. It doesn’t 
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look as it did from the Tour St. Jacques,” said 
Robert. 

“ Look down this way, boy, down the road of 
the Champs Elysées. Now, are you all right ?” 

“O yes; there is the Place de la Concorde, 
and the Tuileries ; but beyond that, it all seems 
so far off. Where is Notre Dame?” 

“ You can only see the tops of the two towers, 
and the spire of the Sainte Chapelle ; and then, 
further off to the right, there is the dome of St. 
Genevieve, — the Pantheon, you know, where St. 
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Genevieve was buried. But all that old part of 
the town, which you are used to, is really quite 
far off. This is the new part. Now begin at the 
Place de la Concorde, and look off to the left. 
There is the Madeleine; and here, nearer on the 
left, is the little Russian Church, with its gilded 
roofs; and now, turn quite around, with your 
back to the Tuileries ; there are the trees of the 
Bois de Boulogne.” 

“Yes; and coming back, here is the river on 
the right. What is that great dome on the other 
side of the river, which seems so near?” asked 
Fanny. 

“ That is the dome of the great church of the 
Invalides. It belongs to the building where in- 
valid soldiers are taken care of; where soldiers, 
who have lost their arms or legs in battle, live, 
and are provided for. But that which makes the 
church interesting is that the Emperor Napoleon 
I. is buried there.” 

“ Didn’t he die on an island down by Africa?” 

“Yes, in St. Helena, where he was carried a 
prisoner, to keep him from doing any more mis- 
chief in the world. But when he had been dead 
nearly twenty years, King Louis Philippe had his 
remains brought back to Paris, and buried here. 
Did you know that it was Napoleon who began 
to have this arch built?” 

“No; why did he have it built ?” 

“ He meant to have it covered with sculptures 
and carved names, which should all be connected 
with his famous battles and campaigns. Part of 
it is in honor of his victories now; but as he did 
not live till it was finished, other people ordered 
other famous histories to be exhibited on it. The 
foundations were just laid when Napoleon was 
married to an Austrian archduchess ; so he had 
the arch built up of wood, to look as he meant 
it should when it was finished ; and when the 
archduchess drove into Paris on her wedding- 
day, she passed under it, and drove down that 
great road of the Champs Elysées.” 

“ Wasn’t Queen Marie Antoinette an Austrian 
princess too?” 

“ Yes; she was a great-aunt of Marie Louise, 
who married Napoleon. When Marie Louise 
drove through the Place de la Concorde, I am 
sure she must have thought how her poor aunt 
had been put to death there only seventeen years 
before. She could not remember the time, for 
she was only a baby, less than two years old, 
when the queen was beheaded ; but she knew all 
the sad story by heart, you may be sure. Here 
come some more people. Ah! they are English. 
Have you seen all you wish, children? Take one 
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more look all around. The houses about here 
look newer and brighter than those in the old 
streets, don’t they ?” 

One day, to Robert’s great delight, Mrs. Lewis 
said to her husband, “I see you have made the 
acquaintance of the old general down-stairs. I 
saw you bow to him, as he rode off, when you 
came in just now.” 

“Yes. I was introduced to him yesterday. 
He is a very good-humored, merry old soul. He 
says we must go to see a review to-morrow, and 
he wishes to send one of his aides-de-camp to 
show me the Ecole Militaire.” 

’ “Will you go to the review, papa?” asked 
Robert. 

“Yes, if you like; and you look as if you 
would. At the same time we will do the Hotel 
des Invalides.” 

“ What slang papa is learning, isn’t he?” said 
Mrs. Lewis. “*‘ Doing’ the Hotel des Invalides 
means, when translated, seeing the great palace 
for invalid soldiers, seeing the old pensioners 
themselves, the church, and the tomb of Napo- 
leon.” 

“ Something like it, certainly,” said Mr. Lewis. 

So, the next day, Rob and his father set off 
early, to see the troops reviewed; and, an hour 
or two afterwards, Mrs. Lewis and Fanny, in the 
carriage, drove down a broad, new street, which 
was the shortest way from their present house to 
the river; crossed the Pont de l’Alma, far to the 
west of the bridges near the Louvre which they 
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used to cross; and then, going on in a straight 
line, they came to a corner of the Champ de 


Mars, where papa had promised to meet them, 
Vou. III. — No. 35. 33 
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and show them where the great buildings of the 
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Exhibition of 1867 had stood. 
Picking up Mr. Lewis and Robert, and passing 
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by the great military school, which is at one end 
of the Champ de Mars, in a few minutes they 
reached an open space, in front of the Church of 
the Invalides. The main building, where the old 
soldiers live, looks towards the river; but the 
church is on the opposite side, away from the 
Seine, and is in two parts; divided only by a 
railing, it is true, but yet divided. 

Once there was only a long, straight church, 
opening from the great building, and that is the 
part where the usual services take place now; 
but another large part was added, making a cross 
of the whole; and at the centre of the cross, a 
great dome was raised. 

Fanny went into the part of the church near- 
est the great dome; and when she had walked 
with her father and mother some distance within 
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the door, she came to an immense circular open 
space, surrounded by huge pillars, between which 
she thought she saw a number of small churches 
opening in different directions. There were 
eight of them in all. 

When she looked up, the roof seemed almost 
too high to be seen, for she was under the dome; 
and before her, in a great circle round all the 
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centre of the floor, she saw a beautiful marble 
balustrade. 

They walked up to this bal- 
ustrade, and, looking oyer it, 
saw that the floor within it, 
under the middle of the dome, 
was cut out, so that they looked 
down on' another lower floor 
of marble, with more arches 
and pillars around it; and 
against every pillar was a 
statue. , 

In the very centre of this 
lower floor, and under the cen- 
tre of the dome, stands an im- 
mense sarcophagus, of polished 
porphyry, or red granite ; and 
her father told her that inside 
this is the coffin of the Em- 
peror Napoleon I., who died 
in St. Helena. 

Fanny wanted to ask a great many questions ; 
but her mother told her to wait until evening, 
and then she might ask papa all she wished. 

Now they had to join a party of other stran- 
gers, and let the man who had charge of the 
place show them everything in regular order. 
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So they walked round the church, and looked 
into the chapels, which Fanny had thought were 
small churches, and which opened into the cen- 
tral circle. One was the old church, joining the 
soldiers’ building at its other end, and there were 
seven more, all opening towards the great tomb, 
Afterwards they went down to the lower floor, 
walked round the tomb, and saw a statue of 
Napoleon I. 

When they left the church, Robert 
wanted so much to see the old soldiers, and 
the place where they are lodged, that Mr. 
Lewis ordered the coachman to drive round 
to the front of the Hotel des Invalides; and 
he took the two children in for a few mo- 
ments, while Mrs. Lewis waited in the car- 
riage. They went into the great court-yard, 
where they saw many old men in uniform, 
some with one arm, some with one leg, sit- 
ting and standing in the sun. These were 
the soldiers who had this for their home. 

Two or three of these weather - beaten 
old fellows came towards them, and, touch- 
ing their caps, asked what “monsieur” 
would like to see. Mr. Lewis had a little 
chat with them, and then let them show him 
the great kitchen, where their meals are 
cooked, and where there are great vats for 

the soup, and immense ovens for the bread; 
huge spits before great fires. for roasting, and 
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endless bright copper pans. The old men were 
amusing, and the kitchen was an odd place; so 
that, thongh Mr. Lewis refused to go into any 
other part of the building, the children were very 
glad they had persuaded papa to take them in 
there. 

When they got into the carriage again, they 
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went with their mother to drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne, to which they were much nearer now 
than when they lived in the Quartier St. Ger- 
main. 

As visitors came after they reached home, and 
Annie Fisher stayed till evening, the children 
had quite a day of variety; but Fanny remem- 
bered before bed-time to ask her father to tell 
her about Napoleon I. 

She began by asking this question : — 

“Papa, why was Napoleon called Emperor, 
when all the others had been kings ?” 

“ He was a new man, and he thought he would 
have a new title.” 

“ But what do you mean, papa, by his being a 
new man?” 

“ He was a self-made man, and did not belong 
to any family of kings ; so he could choose what 
he would be called. All the kings of France for 
eight hundred years were related to each other. 
Every one of them was a relation of the king 
that was before him, and of the king that came 
after him. They were all descendants of old 
Hugues Capet. But when the French people 
put Louis XVI. to death, they vowed they would 
not have any more Capets to govern them. 
They meant to govern themselves, and to choose 
somebody every little while to do the business of 
the country, while they were attending to their 
own business in their shops and trades. This 
was an.excellent plan if they had known any- 
thing about governing or choosing, but they did 
not. When they ‘had grown tired of chopping 
off each other’s heads in the Place de la Con- 
corde ” — 

“O papa, how you do talk about it!” 

— “Then they thought they would go, arid kill 
a few people in other countries,” continued Mr. 
Lewis; “so they made themselves into armies, 
and got some clever men to be generals and colo- 
nels, and to take them where they wished to go. 
They made very good soldiers, and fought very 
well. Now there was a young Italian gentle- 
man, Monsieur Napoleon Bonaparte, who had 
been educated in a French military school, and 
who was a second lieutenant in a French regi- 
ment when the king and queen were beheaded. 
He was a very remarkable young fellow; and 
when these new French armies went out to fight, 
he soon came to be a leader of them; and the 
soldiers found out that if they wanted to beat 
everybody, and win all their battles, they had 
better take Monsieur Bonaparte to show them 
the way. 

“Then they thought he could do something 
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else besides fight, and they chose him to manage 
affairs in France, and go out with the armies too. 
He wasn’t a Capet, so he was not a person they 
had vowed should not govern them; they ad- 
mired him very much, and let him have whatever 
he liked. Therefore he was made colonel, then 
general, next consul, and at last, when he wanted 
to be Empereur des Frangais, they let him be 
that too. Perhaps, if he had wished to be called 
king, they would have suspected he was a Capet 
in disguise, and they might have been frightened, 
and refused. But he was too shrewd for that. 

“ We think it a clever thing if a poor boy suc- 
ceeds in making himself a very rich man in 
twenty years. Napoleon not only made himself 
very rich, but he made himself so powerful, that 
for a few years there was not a king or emperor 
in Europe who dared do what Napoleon chose 
he should not do.” 

“They call him the great Napoleon, don’t 
they ?” 

“Some people do, who think talent makes a 
man great, no matter how he’ uses it. Now, on 
King Solomon’s principle, that it is better for a 
man to govern himself than to take a city, Na- 
poleon had no particular claims to admiration ; 
for he did not govern his ambition, nor his selfish- 
ness, nor his love of power; and when he wished 
to make a king or a prince submit to him, he did 
not care in the least how many men must be 
killed in order that he might have his own way, 
nor how many families were made wretched. 

“But the other emperors, and kings, and 
princes in Europe could not stand being ordered 
about, and ill-treated, and insulted; and the first 
chance they got, when Napoleon made some mis- 
takes, they all agreed together, and joining their 
armies, and putting their money together, — as 
you say, giving a long pull, and a strong pull, 
and a pull all together, — they contrived to pull 
him over. They made a mistake at first, and did 
not send him far enough away ; so he came back, 
and they had to do the job over again. The 
second time they sent him down to St. Helena, 
and from there he never got away.” 

“Now, children,” said Mrs. Lewis, “ papa 
must go and dress. I have finished my letter ; 
come over here, and I will tell you a story.” 

So the girls and Robert turned round towards 
the fire near which mamma was sitting at her 
little writing-table, and she began : — 

“Once on a time, that is, not quite a hundred 
years ago, there was a young princess, whose 
mother was a great empress. ‘his young prin- 
cess, with bright brown hair, had several broth- 
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ers and sisters. Their father was dead, but they 
thought their ‘imperial mamma’ the most beau- 
tiful and the stateliest lady that had ever lived; 
and they loved her, and were proud of being her 
children, though they were very much afraid of 
her. They lived in splendid palaces, had many 
noble ladies, and gentlemen, and pages to wait 
on them, hundreds of servants and troops of 
guards always about them. 

“ When this young princess with bright brown 
hair was fourteen years old, a baby-boy was born 
in an island far away from where she lived, who 
came into a different kind of world. He, too, 
had several brothers and sisters; but his people 
were not at all rich, and they had not an idea 
how they should ever manage to get the boys 
started in the world, and the girls respectably 
married. Their island was in the Mediterranean 
Sea; but, as there were no steamers then, it 
seemed almost as far from the places where peo- 
ple could make money or reputation, as New 
Zealand does now; so the lawyer and his wife, 
who were proud people, and not at all willing 
their boys should be tradesmen, had many dis- 
cussions and many anxieties about what was to 
be done with them. 

“The young princess with bright brown hair 
married, and was a queen; she had children, and 
happy times; then she lost two of her children, 
and had very sad times. 

“The boy on the island grew up, and went to 
school, and was sent away from home to learn 
his profession. 

“The queen with bright brown hair grew 
more and! more unhappy, her beautiful hair 
turned gray with grief, and she thought her 
heart would break. In the midst of her troubles, 
she had news from the old home where she had 
been a child, that her brother who was emperor 
(for their ‘imperial mamma’ was dead) had a 
little granddaughter born to him; a little prin- 
cess who would grow up in the old palace where 
she herself had grown up, and be sent away to 
some strange place to marry, as she had been. 
Would she be happy at first like her, and then 
more miserable than any woman ever was before, 
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as she thought herself? The queen, whose 
bright brown hair turned gray before she grew 
old, was cruelly put to death when the baby 
princess was just learning to talk, and when the 
young island boy was a handsome young officer, 
poor and clever, with his way still to make in 
the world. Eleven years afterwards, the poor 
queen’s only remaining child was an exile, the 
handsome officer was emperor of the land where 
the queen had once reigned with her husband ; 
and the little princess in the queen’s old home 
heard such wonderful stories of the new em- 
peror’s deeds of daring, and of his marvelous 
power, that it seemed as if he had magical gifts, 
Aladdin’s lamp, or Fortunatus’s purse, and she 
could not tell whether he was a hero or a mon- 
ster. He made every one of his brothers a king, 
one of his sisters a queen, another a princess, 
and the third a countess. 

“The poor queen who was cruelly put to 
death, would have thought it quite impossible 
that her brother’s granddaughter, whose ances- 
tors had been emperors and empresses for hun- 
dreds of years, could ever marry the son of a 
poor lawyer; and the poor lawyer’s wife would 
have laughed if any one had told her, when her 
children were young, that one of her sons would 
be an emperor, and all the others kings. But so 
it was. 

“The lawyer’s son was an emperor, and the 
emperors granddaughter married the lJawyer’s 
son. She married him before, she was nineteen, 
and for four years she was an empress ; but after 
that the fairy scene vanished ; the new emperor 
was sent to a very dreary island, far away from 
the island where he was born, and the empress 
with her little boy went back to her old home. 
Now who were these people ?” 

“ Marie Antoinette was the first.” 

“Aud the boy on the island was Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” said Rob. 

“Marie Louise was the last,” said Annie 
Fisher. “And now I must thank you, and say 
good-night, dear Mrs. Lewis; for my ‘ imperial 
mamma’ has come for me in the carriage, — so 
Joseph said just now.” 
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THE OLDEN TIME IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY L. E. S&. 


CHAPTER I. 
MY GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S HOME. 


I Love the Otter Queechee! It is a narrow 
stream, — now singing over pebbles, now dash- 
ing over rocks, now dancing in the sunbeams, 
now gliding ’neath the shade, now narrowing in 
a gorge, now breaking into islands,— clear, rapid, 
beautiful always. 

But it is not for its beauty that I love it so. 
To me it is a sacred stream. By it, just above 
the gorge, just opposite the islands, well-nigh a 
century ago, my great-grandfather made a home. 
And that fine old house has been the birth- 
place and death-place of many of my kinsfolk, 
and is the Mecca of all. These waters ‘have 
echoed the shout of childhood, given back the 
face of beauty, and reminded age of the “ liv- 
ing water;” have sparkled and danced for the 
eye of the happy ; have caught and borne onward 
the tear of the sorrowing; have mingled their 
music with the sweet vow of the lover, and ever, 
ever sound a dirge for the honored ones that 
have gone from hence, to return no more forever. 
Aye, more, they were a shroud for my grandfa- 
ther, when they opened for him the gate of 
heaven. 

As I sat this evening beside this unchanged 
stream, the mortal changes of a hundred years 
passed in panorama before me, and I seize the 
peu while yet the spell is on me, to write of 
those strange old days. 

The traveller now leaves Hartford, Conn., 
about 9 A. M., reads the newspapers in a cush- 
ioned car until about 2 Pp. m., then steps out at 
the depot, shakes the dust from his coat, glances 
at his watch, mutters something about “cars al- 
ways behind time,” is met by a carriage, rides a 
short way, washes his face, walks in to dinner, 
and thinks he has had a hot, dusty, hard trip. 

Not so came my great-giandparents! They 
were twelve and a half days making the dis- 
tance! On two rafts the party ate, drank, 
cooked, and slept, while they worked their way 
up the Connecticut River, from Hartford, Conn., 
to Bellows Falls, in the then Territory of Ver- 
mont. Here they were obliged to unload, and 
carry all their goods around the Falls by hand. 
One raft they pulled up the Falls, the other came 
to pieces, and they were obliged to reconstruct it. 


Then all started on in fine spirits, and reached 
the point in safety, and offered up thanks to that 
God, who had given them pleasant weather, pro- 
tected them from Indian depredations, and saved 
them from sickness or disaster. 

My great-grandfather was a man of wealth, or 
they never could have made that wonderful jour- 
ney with so much ease and comfort!. He took 
up a tract of land running back four miles to 
the banks of the W , but between him and 
the Connecticut was a high point of land; and 
here, as everywhere, the early settlers, scorning 
the beautiful roads which Nature had laid out for 
them on the banks of the streams, laid out a road 
for themselves over the highest, hardest, and most 
inaccessible point. Near the top they found a 
spot large enough for a resting-place, and here 
they built Centreville. Of the site let me say, 
three roads — northeast, west, and south — go 
down-hill from it, the east road comes down-hill 
to it! and the plain is just large enough for six 
buildings, and no room to spare! The road to- 
ward the north was a famous coasting ground for 
the boys, until my good Uncle Pit made a fa- 
mous trip adown it. 

It was in the early spring-time. The deep 
snow of winter still lay over all the fences, and 
the slight thaws and heavy frosts had made the 
crust as smooth and glare as ice. At recess all 
the boys went out coasting. Some of them gave 
uncle a good start, and he sped down the hill, 
past the turning, across the plateau, on and on, 
down, and down, and down, for more than two 
miles, until he reached the water level, and 
lodged in the thick elder-bushes on the bank of 
the river. 

The boys cheered him on at first; then, grow- 
ing anxious, joined hands, and started after him, 
now holding back, now running, now sliding, but 
never losing sight of him. They found him en- 
tirely insensible. 

On the plain was the one church in town, but 
the hill back being too steep down for the inevi- 
table church-yard, that was laid back of the 
school-house! which was only less sacred than 
the church, — education and religion being hand- 
maidens in the same service. In that solemn 
yard no sentiment was allowed to express itself 
by shrub, or tree, or flower, or walk, even. Plain 
stones, with plaiver poetry cut on them, were 
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the sole adornment. But this was not from in- 
difference or neglect, but from stern principle. 
They would give no beauty to the grave, lest, 
thereby, Death should be robbed of his ter- 
rors. 

Here was the tavern, with its great swinging 
sign-board, the grand business. centre of the 
town, forty horses having often “put up” there 
of a night. It was the centre of gayety, too. 
Its balls and dances were famous in all the towns 
around, and are pleasant memories to the “old 
people” even yet. Now, O Time! thou dese- 
crator! the very floor over which light feet have 
flitted to the measure of sweet music, is trodden 
by the muddy clogs of the Irish laborers on the 
new railroad. 

Here the one doctor lived. But not the whole 
town could support any such unnecessary piece 
of extravagance as a mere doctor! He, forsooth, 
must needs eke out a living by working of a 
farm, which lay back on the hill-side. He was his 
own druggist, too; and when sent for, put his 
medicines into his great leathern saddle-bags, 
threw them over his horse, and getting astride 
them, rode down to the patient’s home, and tak- 
ing the medicines out, mixed them, gave them, 
and sat down to see what effect they would have, 
telling stories the while! I wonder what my 
grandmother would have said, to have had a kid- 
gloved gentleman walk in, ask a few questions, 
write some Latin words on a slip of paper, and 
then bow himself gracefully out ! 

A small cottage, with a narrow wing, is pointed 
out as the residence and store of the one store- 
keeper of{the town. There were no railroads, 
or stage-coaches, or boats, or express-wagons, so 
he brought all his goods on the backs of horses! 
Our grandmothers did not buy quite as much as 
we do. Every one kept sheep, and in the hot 
summer days the men drove them down beside 
the cool river, or brook, and washed them; and 
then, with long shears, cut the wool close to the 
body, and the women carded it with hand cards, 
then rolled it into round rolls, and spun them on 
_ the big wheels, pulling out the thread fine as they 
walked backward ; then whirling the big wheel 
with a great buzzing sound, to twist the yarn; 
then they walked forward, and it wound up on 
the spindle. Thus they spun all the long morn- 
ing. A “smart” woman sometimes walked back 
and forth enough to have made five miles a day ! 
Then they wove it themselves, and cut out their 
husbands’, their own, and their children’s clothes ; 
and in the afternoon went “a visiting,” and car- 
ried their work, and worked on it too. My 
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grandmother had one come to visit her, and what 
do you think she brought for work ? — her iron- 
ing ! 

Then, too, they raised their own flax. Do 
you know what is made of flax? Guess before 
you read any further. That bright-eyed one 
guessed right, — linen. This they spun on little 
wheels, sitting in low chairs. This old ladies 
could spin, sitting in the chimney-corner, stop- 
ping now and then to rest, and take a pinch of 
snuff. But no girl was considered ready to be 
married until she had spun, and woven, and 
made herself a dozen linen sheets, and as many 
“ pillow beers,” as they called pillow covers : they 
didn’t have any “ pillow-shams,” or any other 
shams, in those early days. Now you can un- 
derstand why one little store was all the town 
needed, and why horses could easily bring all 
the store-keeper could sell. 

Very industrious, independent, happy, quiet 
lives, were those lives of the olden time. 
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—@—— 
CHAPTER II. 
CENTREVILLE CHURCH. 


Let us come back now to the place from 
which we started: the church. My second grand- 
father was the first settled minister over the 
church in Centreville. Here all the people came 
every Sunday on horseback. ‘The father rode in 
front, on his saddle ; the wife rode behind, on a 
* pillion,” with a babe, or young child, in her 
arms, and the other children walked, sometimes 
four, or even five miles ; and as their long walk 
was sure to make them hungry, the thoughtful 
mother always took a basketful of dinner, and 
put in a bottle of milk for the little one who 
had ridden in her arms. Since I commenced 
writing this, an old lady told me that one Sun- 
day a little dog followed a family to church, and 
when the minister was preaching, he put his head 
into the lunch-basket, and stuck his nose into 
the neck of the big-mouthed bottle, and could 
not get it out. He ran out into, and up and 
down the broad aisle, the bottle knocking at 
every step against the floor. She laughed aloud, 
and her mother whipped her when she reached 
home. But I know I should have laughed, and 
so would any other little girl, with any laugh in 
her. 

The church was square, with square pews, —a 
brilliant contrivance, by which one third of the 
congregation must needs sit with the back to the 
minister! Or, perhaps, the idea was to put the 
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refractory children where mamma could watch 
them while looking toward the pulpit. The tops 
of the pews were as high as your head, but 
there was an open railing all around, through 
which children could easily peep. The seats 
were on hinges, and ‘could be turned back. In 
the long prayer, the people all rose, turned back 
the seats, and leaned against the top of the pew; 
and after the prayer, let down the seats again, 
and, not unfrequently, the boys made a great 
noise doing it. There was never any fire in the 
churches, but all the ladies carried little stoves, 
and at noon went to the “ neighbors’” and filled 
them with coals, and put their feet on them, and 
then said that they were warm. No one had 
stoves in their houses, but immense fire-places, in 
which they used to burn large logs. And when 
stoves first came into use, people were afraid of 
them, and thought keeping their houses warm 
would be sure death to all. 

Rev. Mr. S., of Connecticut (and I see Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, has told nearly 
the same), told me that the church in Litchfield 
was very cold, and some of the people wished to 
Lave stoves in it, and there was a great excite- 
ment and discussion, but the stove party con- 
quered. ‘They were put up on Saturday. On 
Sunday the anti-stove party carried fans, and 
used them vigorously ; one lady fainted from the 
closeness, and several were quite sick from head- 
ache for several days, owing to the unhealthy 
stove heat; aud then it came out that, owing to 
a fault in the pipe, there had been no fire in 
them! It had not been the harmless cold stoves 
that had warmed them up so, but their own im- 
aginations and vexations! My dear young 
friends, much of the trouble, and most of the un- 
happiness in this world, arises from, and only 
from these two causes ! 

The pulpit was very high, and there were nar- 
row, winding stairs at the side, that the minister 
must go up to get into it; and then he shuta 
door, and looked as if he were in a box; and 
over his head hung a large, round, . hollow 
“ sounding board.” You see, they put the minis- 
ter up so high, that they did not wish the sound 
of his voice to go any higher ; and, as you will one 
day learn, sound rises, and therefore they hung 
this up to catch the sound, and drop it down upon 
the people. My mother has sat many a Sun- 
day, when too young to know one word about 
the sermon, and wished it would drop itself 
down, so she might jump up and scream! but it 
had a heavy chain to hold it, and was not to be 
moved to please restless little girls. 
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In the front of the minister was a pew where 
the clerk (clark, they used to call him) sat. He 
read all the notices, “ gave out the funerals,” and 
“cried the banns” three Sundays in succession, 
when any two were intending to be married. I 
remember hearing many a couple “ published,” 
and how every one turned around and looked at 
them; and how sheepishly the young man would 
look down and twirl his hat, and how hard the 
young girl, in her confusion, would twist her 
bonnet-ribbons ! 

And the old “tithing-man” sat in the same 
pew: and what do you think his duty was? To 
see that the young folks and children behaved 
in church! Aren’t you glad his office is abol- 
ished? Woe be unto any caught whispering or 
playing ! he would strike hard with his stick on 
the front of the pew, and point to them, and call 
them out by name. 

My brother was in S., and Gen. H. was the 
great man of the town. His daughters were 
sent to Boston to be educated, and one of them 
came home with a Boston lover (now a merchant 
in New York city). He went to church with 
her. But Boston manners, and New England 
country manners and ideas, were different then. 
When the hymn was given out, Mr. R. found it, 
handed the book to Miss H.; she bowed, and 
took it. Second hymn, the same. The old 
tithing-man looked and frowned, but he didn’t 
quite like to offend Gen. H. But he thought it 
over and over, and his conscience accused him of 
being a “respecter” of persons, and that he 
thought a very fearful sin. Therefore he took 
his seat in the afiernoon, resolved to do his 
duty fearlessly, whatever might be the result 
to him. The hymn was given out. Mr. R. 
found it, and handed the book to Miss H.; she 
bowed, and took it. Rap, rap, rap, went the old 
man’s stick ; then, pointing to Gen. H.’s pew, — 
“ You, you, — I mean General H.’s gal, and her 
Boston beau! None of your carryings on here, 
I say.” 

The galleries were very high, and the choir 
stood opposite the minister; they had no organ, 
or other musical instrument, but the chorister 
had a tuning-fork, which he would strike hard 
upon the wood, and then put to his ear, and 
sound “ Do, me, sol,” and all would catch the 
“ sol,” and sound it out long, and then begin to 
sing; all the people would rise, and turn their 
backs on the minister, and look at the singers. 
The men wore their hair in long queues falling 
down the back. 

When my mother was young, the chorister 
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was old, his voice harsh, and he wore a wig with 
a long braided and powdered queue, and always 
laid his head down and took a nap during the 
sermon. My mother’s Cousin Mary was the 
“lead treble” singer. One Sunday, when he 
was fast asleep, she gently threw the queue over 
the gallery, unbraided it a little way, and braided 
it into the railing. The giving out of the final 
hymn did not waken him; but cousin found it 
and the tune: and, just in time to rise, pinched 
him, and handed him the books. Up he jumped 
in a great flurry, caught his tuning-fork, and 
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struck out “Do, me, sol,” utterly unconscious 
that his head was as‘smooth as his fuce, and his 
wig was dangling in front of the gallery ! 

My great-grandfather was obliged to draw out 
his big bandanna handkerchief, and make a flour- 
ish using it, in order to preserve his gubernato- 
rial dignity, while my grandfather buried his face 
in his hands, with how much of devotion I leave 
you to guess. 

But their ideas were as unlike ours as were 
their habits. Of some of these I may write you 
in the future. 
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I. 


THE SINGING MOUSE. 


One night, not many years ago, in a small 
brown house near Boston, a curious thing hap- 
pened. Mamma had gone to her room, and was 
covering up her little baby, safe and warm in his 

crib, when she heard papa calling her from the 
‘ room she had just left. She kissed the baby’s 
rosy cheek, and went back.again. In the parlor 
it was warm and bright: everything was just as 
she had left it; the fire burned clear; the pic- 
tures looked quietly down from the walls; the 
plants at one window spread wide their beautiful 
green arms, and in a large cage were two cana- 
ries fast ‘asleep. On the centre-table, with its 
pleasant confusion of books, etc., lay her work, 
which she had just put down; and by the table 
stood papa, who was not looking at all as she had 
left him, but wore a very curious and puzzled ex- 
pression indeed. Said mamma, “ What is the 
matter ?” 

“Hush!” he answered ; 
what you hear.” So she kept very still, and lis- 
tened. At first she heard only the old clock 
ticking sleepily from its corner, the quiet crack- 
ling of the fire, and a little whispering of the 
wind without; but presently she became aware 
of a wonderful, tiny, delicate music in her ears, 
as if the fairies were piping and fluting in mid- 
summer moonlight, and, all amazed, she whis- 
pered, “ What is it?” 

Papa shook his head. pon she listened. 
“ Are the canaries singing in their dreams ?” 

“No,” he said; “just go to the window and 
look at them.” 


“listen, and tell me 


She went to them very sofily; they were 
sound asleep, done up like little golden balls, with 
their heads under their wings; and still the mar- 
velous music continued, as if some strange bird 
were singing in the next room. She had never 
heard a sound so fine and sharp and sweet, ex- 
cept once, at sunset, when she Was sitting high up 
ina belfry, watching the sky, and myriads of dusky 
bats flew in and out, and round about where she 
sat still as a stone, that she might not frighten 
them away. They uttered continually little cries, 
sharper than cambric needles, she thought. It 
was charming to sit up there all alone, and look 
at them, and listen to them! 

But what was this sound so like the voices of 
the bats? Suddenly she remembered stories 
she had read of “singing mice.” This must be 
one! “IJsn’t it a singi: g mouse?” she asked; 
and papa said he thought it must be. The sound 
came from the wall, near one of the windows; 
they concluded, of course, that it was inside the 
wall; and as it grew very late, she put away her 
work, and took a lamp to go to bed. Scarcely 
had she left the room, when:papa called again, 
“ Do come back! He is here, running about the 
room!” She ran back and shut the door, and 
then they chased mousie up and down, and round 
and round, till at last he ran up the long, full cur- 
tain, and hid himself in the folds. “ Please give 
me my mittens,” cried mamma, for she remembered 
catching a bat once in her bare hand, and how 
the creature had met its sharp teeth in her palm, 
and she didn’t fancy having that experiment re- 
peated. The mittens were brought ; she held the 
curtain gathered into one hand, and felt among 
the folds above with the other, and caught him 
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in a minute. Dear me, how his little heart 
thumped, and how frightened he was! ‘Then the 
question was, what to do with him? Where 
could they put him? While papa went to seek 
something to serve as a cage, she held him in her 
hands. It took a long time to find anything, and 
by and by, perceiving everything to be quiet, and 
himself in a warm, soft nest, mousie began ouce 
more to sing, O, so sweetly! Just like a canary, 
— only so very fine and sharp, — it really seemed 
as if he had taken lessons of the birds. At last 
papa brought a large glass jar, and he was 
dropped into it very gently. How pretty he 
was, with his shining brown coat, and bright 
black eyes! He leaped about like a little kanga- 
roo at first, but finally, concluding he couldn’t get 
out, he sat himself down and sang again. Mam- 
ma spread a piece of lace over the top of the 
jar, and left him there for the night. Next 
morning he seemed happy and lively, and the 
children were never tired of looking at him, and 
listening to him. His abode was changed from 
the jar to something more convenient, and he 
lived for some time, singing at intervals as 
sweetly as ever, but died at last, mamma always 
feared, from the effects of too great confinement 
and — meal. She very much regrets not having 
sent him to Professor Agassiz, for, though there 
have been many stories of singing mice, I have 
heard of none in which one has been made the 
subject of scientific investigation. 


II. 
A TREACHEROUS GUEST. 


In the same house where the singing mouse 
appeared, the children sat one winter evening, 
round the lamp, with their books and work. 
There was a great snow-storm outside; every- 
thing was smothered in the blinding flakes, and 
the wind came in heavy gasps, as if it were some 
huge giant, breathing hard. Mamma thought of 
ships and sailors far at sea, and, “ I hope there’s 
no poor creature out in this terrible storm,” she 
said. Presently the children said good-night, and 
went up-stairs to bed. In a minute or two they 
called over the balustrade, “ Papa, papa! do 
come here!” and one ran down to tell mamma 
that, on going into his room, the elder brother 
had noticed a little, round, dark-colored ball, on 
the top of a picture which hung over his bed, 
aud when he held the lamp up to examine it, he 
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found it was a beautiful gray bird, which had 
flowu into the half-open window, seeking a refuge 
from the storm. Poor little bird! They were 
all so glad it had chosen their house to fly into! 
It was such a piece of good fortune, they couldn't 
sutficieully congratulate themselves on the sub- 
ject. The weary, storm-beaten creature was so 
exhausted, that when papa took it gently into his 
hand, and brought it down-stairs and placed it on 
the top of one of the cages in the parlor, it did 
not wake, nor did it move its head from under its 
pretty gray wing. Ah! if it had, they would 
have understood the meaning of its cruel beak, 
with the slight but significant hook at the end, 
and have exiled him to the barn or shed at once. 

But in blissful ignorance, they left the welcome 
guest quietly roosting on the top of the cage. In 
the morning, before any one was up, an alarming 
sound of skirmishing and fluttering was heard in 
the parlor, and they rushed down to find a most 
melancholy tragedy had just occurred. The 
beautiful gray bird was standing on the canary’s 
cage, in the middle of the flower-stand, with 
bloody beak and glittering eye, and within the 
cage lay the poor little pet canary, with his skull 
crushed, — stone dead! Great was the lamenta- 
tion of the whole family, and bitter the change 
in their sentiments toward the stranger. He was 
caught, and placed in an empty cage at once. So 
fierce and fearless a creature they had never 
seen. He was about the size of a robin, with 
black beak, eyes, and feet, and white breast, all 
shades of gray melting into each other over his 
soft feathers. He was a handsome fellow, robber 
and murderer though be was! They gave him 
raw meat, which he tore and devoured with a 
ferocity astonishing in so small a bird. He 
seemed only an embodiment of one fierce in- 
stinct of hunger; he did not uotice anything or 
anybody, but pulled and tugged at the strip of 
beef they gave him, till he had eaten it all. 

They looked him up in the “ Natural History,” 
and found him te be a great Northern Shrike, or 
Butcher Bird, and that he and all his family 
were in the habit of committing such depreda- 
tions, a fact which they learned for the first time 
to their cost. He was taken to Agassiz’s mu- 
seum, where it was decided that he should be 
sent to the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, but 
whether he ever reached France or not, I do not 
know. 
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CHICKEN-GRETHE’S FAMILY. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


CuicKEN-GRETHE was the only human being 
that lived in the new and stately house that had 
just been built for the chickens and ducks in the 
farm-yard ; it was erected where formerly the 
old baronial castle had stood, with its turrets, 
pointed gable, moat, and drawbridge. All around 
was a perfect wilderness of trees and shrubs; 
this had been the garden, which once extended 
down to the big lake; that is now all a marsh. 
Rooks, crows, and jackdaws soared above these 
trees with noisy clamor, —a host of birds, which 
uever seemed to lessen, if fired among, but rather 
to increase. Even in the echicken-house, where 
Chicken-Grethe sat, they were distinctly heard ; 
yes, and some jackdaws dared actually cross the 
thfeshold. Chicken-Grethe knew every chicken, 
every duck, since it crept out of the egg. She 
was proud of her chickens and ducks, proud of 
the stately house that was built for them. And 
clean and neat did it look within her little room ; 
her mistress, to whom the chickens and the house 
belonged, insisted upon this. Nov and then she 
used to come with noble and elegant visitors, to 
show them the chickens’ and ducks’ barracks, as 
she called the house. 

She had both arm-chair and wardrobe there, 
and even a bureau, on the top of which a polished 
brass plate was placed, with the name, “ Grubbe ” 
engraved upon it; that was the name of the fam- 
ily that lived there at the time when the old cas- 
tle was standing. While they were digging the 
ground, this brass plate was found, and Degnen 
had said that it had no real value, except as an 
old memorial. Degnen knew everything about 
the place, and of the oll times. He possessed a 
good deal of book learning. His table-drawer 
was full of manuscripts. He knew a great deal 
of the old days, but the oldest crow knew per- 
haps more than he did, and croaked about it in 
his tongue, but that was the crow tongue. 

At the close of a warm summer day, the 
marsh would cover itself with a mist, thus as- 
suming the aspect of a big lake beyond the aged 
trees, in which the rooks, crows, and jackdaws 
lived ; and in that way did it look when old Herr 
Grubbe lived there, and when the old castle was 
yet standing, with its massive red walls. The 
dog-chain reached then quite beyond the gate- 
way. They reached the stone-paved hall through 
the tower, and thence entered the rooms. The 


windows were narrow, and the panes very small, 
even in the large hall, where they used to dance. 
But during the time of the last of the Grubbes, 
there had been no dancing within the memory of 
men ; and yet there still lay the old kettle-drum, 
that had been used to make up the music. There 
stood a cupboard, curiously carved, in which 
bulbs of flowers were stored away. Frau Grubbe 
was very fond of raising flowers and trees; her 
husband preferred to hunt the boar and the wolf, 
his little daughter Maria his constant companion. 
At the early age of five, she sat proudly upon 
her horse, and looked fearlessly about with her 
coal-black eyes. Nothing gave her greater pleas- 
ure than to crack the whip among the hounds. 
Her father would have liked it better if she had 
whipped the country boys, that had gathered to 
gaze at the big folk. The peasant in the hut 
near the garden had a son, Séren, of the same 
age with the high-born young lady; he knew 
how to climb trees, and had to fetch birds down 
for her. ‘The birds screamed as loud as they 
could scream, and once one of the biggest struck 
him in the face, so that the blood ran down his 
cheeks; they thought that one eye was gone, but 
it had not been injured. Maria Grubbe called 
him her own Séren. That was a great favor, 
which even reflected upon the father, “dirty 
Ton.” He had one day done something wrong, 
and was condemned to ride upon the wooden 
horse. This horse stood in the yard; its legs 
consisted of four poles, its back was made of one 
rail, and this horse Tén had to ride; and that he 
might not sit upon it too comfortably, they fas- 
tened several bricks to his feet. He made dread- 
ful faces ; little Séren wept, and upon his knees 
begged the high-born young lady to release his 
father, and she at once ordered that Séren’s fa- 
ther should be freed from his horse. Finding 
that she was not obeyed, she stamped upon the 
pavement with her little feet, and pulled her fa- 
ther’s coat-sleeves, and tore them. She insisted 
upon having her will, and her will she got. Sé- 
ren’s father was released. 

Frau Grubbe, who came to the spot, caressed 
her daughter, and gave her a kind look of appro- 
bation out of her mild eyes: Maria understood 
it not. 

To the hunt would she go, but not with her 
mother, who went through the garden, down to 
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the lake, where the yellow and white water- 
lilies stood in full bloom, and where the bulrushes 
were swayed by the gentle winds. She gazed 
with rapture upon all this luxuriant growth and 
freshness. “ How charming!” said she. And a 
rare tree grew in the garden; she had planted it 
herself: its name was “ blood beech,” a kind of 
negro among trees, so dark-brown were its leaves. 
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It wanted a great deal of sunlight, or its leaves 
became green in the cool shade, like those of 
the other trees, and thus lost their peculiarity. 
In the high trees were many birds’-nests, also in 
the shrubs, and in the grass. The birds seemed 
to understand that they were secure there; no- 
body dared to pop a gun in that place. 

And Maria came with Séren; he knew how 
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to climb, — that we have heard, — and she told 
him to fetch the eggs, and downy young birds. 
The parent birds, both the big and small, flew 
about in terror and agony, —the lapwings of 
the fields, and the rooks, crows, and jackdaws of 
the high trees. There was screaming, just as the 
whole family scream nowadays. 


“What are you doing, children?” called the 
mild lady. “You know that this is wicked 
work !” 

Séren stood dejected; the little high - born 
young lady looked a little askance, but then said, 
in an abrupt and pert way, * Father allows me 
to do this!” 
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“ Away, away!” cried the blackbirds, and 
away they flew; but they returned the next day, 
because here they were at home. 

The quiet, mild lady did not long remain at 
that home ; our Lord called her away: she was 
better at home with Him than upon this earth ! 
The church bells tolled solemnly, while her re- 
mains were carried to the church ; the poor men’s 
eyes grew dim: she had always been kind to 
them. 

Nobody took care of her plants after she had 
gone, and the garden went to ruin. 

“ Herr Grubbe is a hard man,” said they, “ but 
his daughter, young as she is, is a match for 
him.” He would flare up, but she always had 
her own way. 

She had grown to be twelve years old, strong 
limbed and tall. She looked at the people with 
her coal-black eyes, rode her horse like a man, 
and fired her gun like a practiced sportsman. 
And it so happened that a great visitor came to 
that region, the very greatest, the young king 
and his half-brother and comrade, Herr Ulrich 
Frederick Gyldenlive ; they came to hunt the 
wild boar, and intended to stay one day and 
night at Herr Grubbe’s place. 

Gyldenlive had the pleasure of sitting beside 
Maria Grubbe at the dinner table; he seized her 
by the head, and gave her a kiss, as if he be- 
longed to the family ; but she slapped his face, 
and told him she did not like him at all. They 
laughed a good deal about it, as if it had been 
very amusing, And so, probably, Gyldenlive 
had thought, for, five. years after that, when 
Maria had completed her seventeenth year, there 
came a messenger with a letter from him, asking 
the hand of the young lady. That was some- 
thing! 

“ He is the most distinguished and most ac- 
complished knight in the land,” said Herr Grubbe ; 
“ you cannot refuse him.” 

“TI do not care much for him,” said Maria 
Grubbe, but she did not refuse the most distin- 
guished man in the land, who sat next to the 
king. 

The silver, and the woolen and linen goods, 
were seut by ship to Copenhagen, while, ten days 
afterward, Maria went by land. The ship con- 
taining the dowry had contrary wind, or no wind 
at all: it took four months to go to Copenhagen ; 
and when it did arrive, Frau Gyldenléve had 
left. 

“I will sooner lie upon hards* than upon 


* The refuse of flax. 
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his bed of silk,” said she. “I would rather go 
baretoot, than ride with him in a carriage!” 

Late in the evening of a November day came 
two women driving into Aarhuus city; it was 
Gyldenlive’s wife, Maria Grubbe, and her ser- 
vant. They came from Veile, where they had 
arrived from Copenhagen in a vessel. They 
drove to Herr Grubbe’s new stone house. He 
was anything but pleased to see her. He spoke 
to her harshly, but gave her a chamber to sleep in. 
She received her beer broth in the morning, but 
no “good-morning” with it. The father’s evil 
spirit was turned against her; she was not used 
to it. She had no meek temper either. “ As 
one is spoken to, so does one auswer,” thought 
she; and thus she did answer. And of her hus- 
band she spoke with loathing and hatred, and 
said that she was too modest and virtuous to 
live with such a man. 

So a year went by, and not at all pleasantly. 
Many hard words passed between father and 
daughter, and hard words bear hard fruit. What 
could be the end ? 

“We two can never live under ore roof,” said 
the father one day. “ You may move to the old 
homestead ; but I advise you rather to cut your 
tongue off, than to set lies afloat.” 

They separated; she, with her servant, to go 
to the old homestead, where she was born and 
brought up, and where that mild and pious lady, 
her mother, lay buried in the vaults of the 
church. The only occupant of the place was the 
old steward. Cobwebs hung in heavy festoons 
from the ceilings, black and sombre. In the 
garden grew what had a mind to grow ; hops and 
bindweeds twined nets between trees and shrubs. 
Hemlock and nettle grew up, and became strong. 
The blood beech was outgrown, and stood com- 
pletely in the shade, its leaves green, like the 
leaves of the other and common trees ; its glory 
had passed away. 

The rooks, crows, and jackdaws fluttered in 
great crowds about the high chestnut-trees. They 
screamed and croaked, as if they had great news 
to tell each other. 

And here she was again, the child that had or- 
dered their nests to be robbed of eggs and young 
ones. The thief himself, that had- stolen them, 
was climbing leafless trees now, for he sat in the 
high mast-heads and received his share with the 
rope’s-end, if he did not behave himself. 

All this was told by Degnen, in our time; he 
had put it together from books and notes, and it 
was stowed away, with much else, in his table, 
drawer. “Up and down is the world’s way,” 
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said he; “it is wonderful to contemplate ;” and 
we will further listen how it went with Maria 
Grubbe, thereby not forgetting Chicken-Grethe 
that sits quietly in her chicken-house. Maria 
Grubbe did not sit as peacefully in her time. 

The winter passed, and spring and summer 
went, and the stormy autumn came again with 
sleet and rain. It was a monotonous life, a 
wearisome life, there in the old homestead. 

And Maria Grubbe seized her gun, and went 
out upon the heath to shoot hares and foxes, and 
what birds she could hit. On such occasions 
she often met with sportsmen ; and once she met 
the noble baronet, Herr Palle Dyne, from Nor- 
rebék. He was there, with his gun and dogs. 
He was a tall and powerful man, and liked much 
to boast of his strength, when they talked to- 
gether. He might have been a match for the 
famous Herr Broekenhuus, from Egeskoi, at 
Fyen, who lives yet in the memory of the peo- 
ple, as a man of wonderful strength. Like him, 
had Palle Dyne fastened an iron chain, with a 
bugle, over his gateway; and when he returned 
from the hunt, he was wont to seize that chain 
with his hands, lift himself and horse from the 
ground, and blow the bugle. 

“You must come to my castle and see that,” 
Frau Maria,” said he ; “ we have fine and bracing 
air at Norrebék.” 

At what particular time she came to Norre- 
bok is not recorded; but upon the candlesticks 
in Norrebék church was written, that they were 
presented by Palle Dyne and Maria Grubbe, 
from Norrebék castle. Strength of body had 
Palle Dyne: he could drink like a sponge; he 
was like a barrel that could not be filled, and he 
snored like a whole pig-sty, and looked red and 
puffed. 

“A hog and a fool is he,” said Frau Palle 
Dyne, Grubbe’s daughter; and she grew very 
soon tired of him, and with the life she led, and 
it became no better. 

One day dinner was ready, and the dishes 
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grew cold; Palle Dyne was out to hunt the fox, 
and Frau Dyne cculd not be found: Palle Dyne 
eame home at midnight; Frau Dyne did not 
come home at midnight, neither the following 
morning. She had turned her back on Norre- 
bok, and rode off without good-by or farewell. 

The weather was cold and rainy, and the wind 
was high; a flock of black and croaking birds 
passed over her: they were not as houseless as 
she was. 

She rode first southwards, near to the German 
Empire ; a few gold rings with precious stones, 
were converted into ready money. Then she 
turned to the east, and then towards the west; 
she rode without aim, and was angry with every- 
thing and everybody, even with the good Lord 
Himself. She felt very wretched, and soon her 
body became so too: it could scarcely digest its 
food. The lapwing was scared from the little 
hill’ upon which she fell down. The birds 
screamed as they always do, “ You thief, you 
thief.” Never had she stolen her neighbors’ 
goods ; but birds’ eggs and young birds had she 
taken, when a child, from the little hills and the 
big trees. All this came to her mind. 

She could see the reed-grass upon the beach 
from where she lay; there dwelt some fisher- 
men: but she could not go so far, she was too 
sick. The large white cormorant came flying 
over her, and screeched as the rooks, crows, and 
jackdaws did at home among the garden trees, 
where she had lived when a child: The birds 
came nearer and nearer; at last they seemed to 
turn black, and then it grew entirely black be- 
fore her eyes. 

When she again opened her eyes, she felt that 
she was lifted up and carried away, — a tall and 
strong man had taken her in his arms. She 
looked straight into his hoary face; he had a 
scar over one eye, so that his eyebrow looked as 
if split in two. He carried her, sick as she was, 
to the vessel, where they received him with hard 
words for bringing home such burden. 
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FOR A NOVEMBER EVENING. 


As the long evenings begin again, something must 
be found for our young people to do. Guessing 
puzzles is pretty good fun, but nothing to the fun of 
making them; and we advise all youngsters, as 
soon as they have guessed the riddles in this number 
of the “ Riverside,” to go to work and make better 
ones if they can. Who knows how many different 
sorts of riddles there are? We do not, for we are 
constantly finding some new kind. Now, to give a 
little zest to this work of making riddles, we say, — 
make all you can, and of as many different kinds as 
possible ; send them to the Editor of the “ Riverside 
Magazine for Young People,” Cambridge, Mass., so 
that he shall receive them before the first day of 
December ; and he will print all the good ones, and 
will send the “Riverside” for 1870, free, to the 
one who sends the best riddle of any one ‘kind, 
and also to the one who sends the greatest vatigty 
of riddles; but picture puzzles will not be counted. 
We are often asked if we pay for puzzles, or give 
prizes for answers. We never have done the latter ; 
we should not think much of any one who wanted to 
be paid for getting out a puzzle. Neither have we 
paid money for puzzles ; the pages at the end of the 
number are a sort of general gossiping place for 
ourselves and our readers. Now let us see what we 
shall see. 

GSOMESAYAL PUZZLE. 


”~ 








The lo side. of this diagram is sixteen (16) 
units, the ( shorger nits. Cut it in two 
pieces, which be put ther so as to make a 
square of twelve (12) units. [The unit of measure 
may be an inch, theNhalf ordguarter of an inch, or 
any other convenient re@ inthis diagram it is 
about ¥*, of an inch. \ : | 
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A SPHINX’S QUERIES. 


1. What one word expresses absence and pres- 
ence at the same time ? 

2. The noblest of creation, deprived of his head, 
becomes a famous exponent of British luxury and 
comfort. 

8. Cut off a wood-cutter’s head, and leave a mill- 
er’s best friend. 

4. Behead the present year, and find what ora- 
tors most covet. 

5. How most readily shall what belongs to you 
become ours ? 


6. Behead what will make things rise, and you'll 
find where the sun rises. 

7. Behead what nourishes life, and find the source 
of life. ~ 

8. Behead 1 lady, and find a gentleman of the old 
school. 

9. Behead a mischievous boy, and find a more 
mischievous animal. 

10. First, 1am a blessed retreat from the weari- 
ness of life. 

Behead me,—I am a cover from the pitiless 
storm, and the glory of every woman. 

Behead again, and find in me the very breath of 
life ; light, and harmony. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. I met a little stranger dame 
One day, and asked, “ What is your name ? ” 
“ Sir, you shall know,” said she, “ full well, 
If you can guess what I shall tell ; 
And you need take but little pains, 
Five letters only it contains. 
But three of these I cannot tell, 
As long as I live, I never will! 
It would be naughty, sir, you know 
And therefore this I cannot do. 
These letters five, the very same, 
Do also spell my sister’s name. 
And three will show what mother drinks ; 
(’Tis very good for her, she thinks). 
And three of the letters mean but one ; 
Is not that strange to think upon ? 
And these same three, with just one other, 
Will tell you what employs my mother, 
As o’er her work she nightly lingers, 
With smarting eyes and tired fingers. 
And now excuse me, if you please, 
Since you can guess my name with ease.” 
A. W. 
2. I’m of use in every family, 
Was with Noah in the ark ; 
And though always seen in daylight, 


Am ever in the dark. 


I am heard in the waters, 
And seen in the tear ; 

And though dwelling in safety, 
I am forever in fear. 


I am always at the theatre, 
Take part in every play ; 

Am as oft with the afflicted 
As the happy and the gay. 


I have no part in time, 

But roll round with the year ; 
I was in a deaf lady, 

And at once made her hear. 
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What Proverb is given in this Picture? 


I am hidden in beauty, 
And told in a breath; 
Let me live in your hearts, 
For you lose me in death. m. n. 


. We have a little neighbor 
Living just at ovr next door, 

Whose name has twenty letters, 
And not one more. 


The first, 1, 2. 3, is what we go in 
When we journey up and down ; 

The next, 6, 4, 5, 11, is the lake we live on, 
With the same name for the town. 


The next, 7, 19, 12, and 18, 19, 20, 
Are words that mean the same; 

And none so dear to mothers, 
When they have a name. 


The next, 13, 9, 4, 10, is my little neighbor, 
As nice as she can be, 

With 11, 18, 6, 19, as bright as diamonds, 
Or these lines she would not see. 


Thousands of 16, 8, 17, 10, 18, 
Are in every house that’s made ; 

If we were without 18, 14, 16, 
We'd have no light or shade. 


The next, 13, 14, 15, a deadly weapon 
That boys delight to use ; 

Now my little neighbor’s name 
You can tell me if you choose. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Enigmas.— 1. House. 2. Wordsworth. 8. Ber- 
tha. 4. Maxwell Wood Moorhead. A beheaded rid- 
dle. — Slaughter, laughter. 
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Ding dong Dell, the cat’s in the well: Who put herin? lit-tle John-ny Green. Who pulled her out? great 
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lv John - ny Stout. What a naught- y boy was that ey err ee: pus - sy cat, 
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Who nevy-erdid him a - ny harm,andkilled the mice in his fa-ther’ "s Sok, 
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WOOD HAULING.— By H. W. Herrick. 
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